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MAETERLINCK’S DRAMATIC METHOD 

J. V CnAi'Mirn. 

Lecturer in English, Cbm L 

The ail* o I dramatic naturalism which manifested toll in 
the seventies of ihe bet century in mm of the social plays of 
Bj&rnsou anil which became triumphant in the eighties in those of 
Ibsen and Strindberg. continued with un. bated strength for nbout 
four decadet till the outbreak of the War. Eves. durii« the Wir and 
after, it did not completely ccate to function, to Uiat for nearly 
lull a century it had great exponents both on the Continent uud 
in England ; and. if ooo consider- how effectively it tackled the 
problems of locial and individual life during this period, one may 
even look forward to a renewed vogue of tbe cult when post-war 
experimentation in inch fields a* politic* and war-experiences 
has had lb day. But whatever glory naturalism may have achieved 
in the pa.t or may Mill achieve in the future, idealism or the spirit of 
romance is never to be killed. It mile itself felt in unexpected 
quarters, slackening the rigour of scientific observation with the 
touch of mystery. Sometime* the same author who usually roveli 
in intellectual analyst, of the life of society and the individual 
is found yielding to the im a gi n ati ve vision; sometime, a mystic 
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idealist weaves his dreams aide by ad. with a hard realist who 
cares for nothing be>«nd what be sees. The creator of A Doll 1 , 
House and Ghosts also created Ilosnxrshol «, and Tire Un-'ter- Builder 
naturulUtic diurtiwi aad exposition made room for suggestion 
through symbolism. Similarly, the savage realist of Tire Father mid 
The Don't of Death turned into an almost unintelligible mystic in 
The SpooL Sonata and The Dream Flay. Uncompromising 
naturalbm (us in Before Dam. The Wmtn. Tic Bmetr Out, 
Tire CbafiaontMi). dream-embolism (aa b liar, rule) and siurltunl 
allegory (as in TTre Sinden Bell) emanated front Hauptmann's pen 
within a few yuan of each other While Shaw in England mid 
Brieux in Franc, - searched oat social foible* with the glare of tlu-ir 
intellect, Celtic tniliglit cast its gloom over Yeats's Dtinlre and 
Cnlhlctn Mi Houlihan aud Synge's IHdtr, to the Sen ; and 
simultaneously with some of Ibsen’s and Strindberg's greatest triumphs 
b naturalism, Vtllirn dc L’Ule-Adam spumed at social life and 
evoked the romance of medieval castle and convent to preach that 
the Ideal U the rod (IX Maeterlinck turned hi. romantic vision 
to the mysterie* of subconscious life about the >rar 18 B*J (the year of 
Ibsen's Hf-bta G older. Strindberg's Creditors, and Hauptmann's 
Before Ihterr), and carried on his my»Uc work through the heyday uf 
naturalism bto the twentiw of lbs pmcnl century. 

The rrmanticbin of Maeterlinck's dramas has a close affinity 
wilh that of Villicr’s Arrl t it la n kind of spiritual touunticism 
springing from au utux sphere of isolation from the instter-of-fa-t 
world and a spiritual ferment b the drvrrmtis penoutr. Tins Unb- 
tiou and this ferment, again, are a direct cornequcoco of Madcribck’s 
aim in dramatic creation. H:, to show Vene net of life, traced back 
to its sources and to its my-tcry by connecting Ibks' ( 2 L His 
conviction is that life in modem times reveals it« truth not through 
violence and noise but through peace and silence. The ferment that 
takes place within the soul of his characters it uot without the dement 
of conflict, —ooollict between low and friendship, as b Sdysctto :uk 1 

i. Accorc.ng to Dr. D. Koc^as, the tat pan o< Axrt was published 
m i#;i and raise drama in 1M5 : bat aoesding to tSc E-rrydaf^U* 
Britannic, {14th edit ion I the date o< pobLcatlor, of the entire drana it 1890, 
the >eox after Viltera’t death. 

a. The r-rajafrr rf tie Hmrntlf. P. 104 
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Tatiana ; between love and religion, a* in Si-ter Beatrice ; between 
chastity and religion, a* in Mary Magdalene ; between chastity and 
love, a* in Joyselle ; between duty to self and duly to the state, a* in 
Monna Vanna ; but these conflict* very rarely lead to any external 
bitte rn eai ; tliere i* never any thought of revenge ; the aggrieved 
l«rty pardons and becomes reconciled to fate or retires from the field 
to court self-immolation ; and despite these conflict* there is as much 
calm and silence in the world of his dramati* person* a* it is po«siblo 
to have on the stage. Some might even hold tint there i* more calm 
and silence on Maeterlinck’s stage than is comjMtiblc with the 
vitality of the drama and that hi* theory of a ‘static theatre’ u> nothing 
but a piece of heresy. It might be n<4cd here tliat though some of 
hi* characteristic but earlier plays are plays utmost without nny 
movement, he does not speak of a literally static theatre. He very 
cautiously say*, “1 do not know whether it be true that a -tntic 
theatre is impossible. Indeed, to me it seems to cxi*t already" (3). 
What he means is that in mteh masterpieces of classical drama at 
Prometheus, Suppliant*, Cftoephonr, The & in ft it Mar, Antigone, 
Eteri ra, Oolipn* at Cotono*, Ajar, aud Itn'torle/cs, physical or 
material action has been reduced almost to a nullity, and in most of 
them even psychological action *ha* been sup|trc«*cd, or at least 
vastly diminished, in a truly marvellous fashion, with the result that 
the interest centres solely and entirely in the individual, face to face 
with the universe' (4). One need not have much difficulty in accepting 
the first half of his position, that life presented in these masterpieces 
is almost motionless ; but it m Haiti to agree with him when he say* 
that even psychological action, in most of them, has been *u|>prc*>tcd 
or vastly diminished. He has taken care to exclude the drama* of 
Euripides where passions have a free play ; Imt even the play* of 
Aeschylus and Sophoclc* which he ha* mentioned are generally full 
of tumultuous | Mission*. Prometheus himself is calm amid«t hi* 
afflictions, but the daughters of Ocean who bemoan Ids fate shed 
bitter tears, and Io. in the ’agony of frenzied brain' (5), craves for 
death rather than suffer misery through nil her days. Softness of 

> The Treat*" of the Hum We, pp. ic6, 107- 4. lb*-, p- 108. 

J. A. S. Way's translation .n Atuljl*, in English Verse , Part II Iiqo?). 
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feeling would be incompatible with Prmnctlxui’s ada m a n ti n e resolve 
to luffer and not to yield, but the wailing* of the Occanidr* nnd 
the agonies of Io crate a Bn* pnarionate contrast with (lie hero’, 
invincible calm. In CUorpItort r Ekctra’* nod OiMn 1 ! prnycre for 
vengeance, appealing to Earth and Zeus and the spirit of their 
deceased father, are charged with deep feeling* while, after the 
murder of the mother, O redes become* like mm* 'whose horse* whirl 
his car without the course, swept bclplam in the tumult of hia brain’ 
(6). In Kumemides, the (ole business of the characters being a dispen- 
sation of justice, there u little room for outburst of p nm inn , but 
(till the ghost of Clytcmnesera exhibit* a remorse ami anger 
that kindle wrath in the fatal riatm. Antigone’. lamoutatiOM 
ns she u dragged along to the fateful cavern are the most touching 
tiling in the drama named after her. Aagabh, grief nnd joy arc 
shown following one another in rapid sucecstion in Tlio orig- 

in the life of Oedipus Tjrannasis reached amidst frenzied [maskm nnd, 
after the crisis, the profound anguid. of reul of iho haplom king oome. 
out in a hundred exclamations. At Colon*-, Oedipu.'a indignation 
U aa vehement aa Antigone’, sorrow is deep. The entire back- 
ground of Ajnr * one of mad fury. the drama ilsdf, a. Maeterlinck 
himself acknowledge*, dealing with aothing but the Ws regret for 
that fury. And lastly, the depths of Philxtete*’ red. re far ns they 
are revealed, are revealed in Us indignitiem ami renww. Of nil tlio 
classical play* that Maeterlinck hat cited to support Ms position, 
perhaps Suppliant* is the poorest in purion ; but even that play is 
not completely free from it. Tbs daughter* of Danaus. on the point 
of being overtaken by their poiwtn. ‘fettered aa one in n night- 
mare’ (7) shriek, cursing and praying in the same breath Indeed, it is 
difficult to cone civs how a drama would be possible without both 
physical and psychological action. Maeterlinck describe* psychologi- 
cal action a* one ‘that NO* s indispensable’ fqni semblc indispen- 
sable) (8) : we would call it 1ndi*pen*ablc’ without any reservation. 
Sounding the depth* of the human real ha* always been tbo noblest 

6. Prct G. C. W. Wan’* tramUtko in Tkt AtktnUn Dtamt, 
VoJ I ( 1900 ). p. 8c. 

T. A. S. WayS trai*Ut«« is A.u-p., in E-gtUk K™, Part II (1907). 

P«6. 



8. U Trisrr in NnmUti ( 190 *]. p. 
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part of the function of drama. That function itself is largely 
l»ychological in character Examining nihclete* in K>me detail, 
Maeterlinck holds that 'tbe chief interest of the tragedy does not 
lie in the struggle t re wirne** between cunning and loyalty, between 
love of country. rancour, sod hcad»tr««- |>odr. There is more beyond : 
for it is man’s loftier existence that is laid bare to US’ (ft). It 
is beyond doubt that man’s l.dtier existence is laid bare to us 
in Philoctetm more than in Xcoptoletau. cc Ulyiaea. But how is tin* 
existence revealed ? Pfcikwttte* Ac* aUoJatdy nothing; he only 
full, and exprei.es thoae feelings in words, as far as feelings may 
be tluu expressed ; there U not much evn. of thinking. Maeterlinck 
rather mystically says that a poet adds to ordinary life an 
unkuown something, wlych is the i-rt’s secret, and thereby rev els 
life in its stupendous grandeur, evoa as a chemist adds a few mysteri- 
ous drops to a vessel of pore water and thereby raises m— c* 
of crystal, to the surface. The feelings of Philoetete. undoubtedly 
Miggct an inexpressible tnraolt that puts. within the depth- 
of his bciug, but these feeling- are tl«e crystals that may be 
detected rising to the surface of life. Maeterlinck describes King 
Ltnr us *tho mlfbtiret, the ra-t-st. tbe moat atimig, tbe most 
intense dramatic poem that lias ever been written’ (10X ’tbe ayuihctic 
and representative play, the airbetj,.J play of tbe human «tugr’(10X 
And yet in this play what crystals has Sfcalopcre brought to 
the surface, except the crystals of pamioa ? In this play, soys 

Maeterlinck, “fatality itself is quite inward, h no more than 
passion nm nud’Uli; the summit on which the play unfolds itself 
"is formed solely of enormous banian strata, of gigantic blocks of 
iwseion, of reason, of general and almost familiar sentiments, over- 
thrown, heaped up, ntperiiupo-ed by an awful tempest” (12) ; "the 
lyricism of the play is more continuous more ov erflowing and more 
illusive and yet more natural nearer to the realities of everyday 
life, more familiarly stirring than the lyriewu of UomM, because 
it springs not from thought, bat from passion" (13l Cryatals of 
thoughts also may come up to the surface a» they do in IlatuM and. 



ii. Ibid. p. 106. 
iy. Ibid., pp. 194, 195. 



9 . The Tmntrr cf tkt Hmmilt. pp. I!9» I IO 
10 Lift a*J Rum. p. ipi. 
is. Ibid., pp. 19A 197- 
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-omedracs In J larUth ; bat when life jaw-, through an intensely 
critical moment, thought* alnrt^t rnerp- into feeling*. The classical 
mastapfecca hi which Maeterlinck hold* that even psychological 
action hi* been .-nppm«<l are rich in potion, certainly richer 
iu pn-wou than in thmickt. It would not have mattered if 
they wore richer in tluugbt than in i«as*ion. Psychological 
action would haw been them, a. in fact it i« already there in plenty. 
Maeterlinck’s phrase Vyrlmhigiml artW. then fore, seems rather 
obscure. Ciut he nt. au by it only t!>e action tliat const** in tiie 
process** of elementary pas****' like vengeance ami lint? With 
reference to these masterpieces he *iy- : “Here wc are no longer with 
the barbarian*, itor i* man now fretting himself in the inidat of 
elementary pomiooa, as though. f< mootli. these were the only things 
worthy of itote : he is at rr*t, and wr hate time to observe him' ( 14 ) 
Ore-tn and Electra are 1.4 lurlnrijw*. nor are Aegi-thus nnd 
Clytemi w tr a { but, all th«- wur*. th<*/ art victim* of tin- pnsekms of 
vengeance and lust. M vterlincV h*« g nr to.> fur in averting that 
even psychol ogicaJ action ho* ben ssrpjm^-rd iu those classical 
play*. Dsprivrd of physical aeti- n tb dramatic ic loft only with 
psychological action wherethr-ugh to pKaent ami interpret life. 
Thi* U the action that the cL»«ie-l tragedians predominantly u-rd 
and this is the action that Maulntinrk humwlf has prodomin.mlly 
used In most of \m j Java to mod the spiritual ferment iu Ins 
dtamalu ptn*nm of which we have spoken above. 

Physical action, in some of Maeterlinck's plays '• even less llun 
that in many classical tragedies ; in others it * perhaps ns much or a 
little more. Tit hiltuJtr. for example, pit-cat* a stage whose static 
condition is unrivalled even by the stage of Ihiltxlclc* or FiohicIUii* 
Dowd. Liko all tragedians lie ha* not been able to nvoid death ; but 
if hia imitations of Duabetkan drum and the two realistic drama* 
of the War are left out. death never enters his play* amidst blood 
und thunder. It enters with the cry of a child, the rustic of it 
wind, a flicker of the lamp, a tap on the door, amidst avowal 
of love and confession of tin- Iu approaching form is occasionally 
veiled by the beauty of the night, occasionally by the beauty 
of passing flocks nnd singing birds and owning Bower*. 



IV Tht Trtumr, ,ftk, HmwUit, p. iof. 
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Bodily movement* that may be found indi-i>eu»ab!e are sometimes 
enchanted by the creation of a dream-world. Physical action 
being thn* virtually fcuiUh«d or reduced to a position of only 
minor importance, the character, expro- tbenaseJves mostly 
through dialogue* and sometime* even through silence. Ai a mean* 
of communication between soul aad soul, silcuce occupies a very 
peculiar position in Maeterlinck’, philosophy and dramatic art. 
■Speech’, according to him. 'i» of Tune. Silence i. of Eternity" (la). 
-T1.0 true life, the only life that that have* a trace behind, b 
made of silence alone” (16V Silence u *tbe angel of the rapreme 
truth, tho messenger that brings to the heart the tidings of the 
unknown" (17V “It is the >un of Jove, and it ripens the fruit of tl»o 
soul, os the »un of heaven rip ns the fmit of the earth” (18). Ilis 
characters are never eloquent ; they never deliver oratorical »|wclic*. 
As in normal life wo rarely alter a dotca sentences without 
n praise or two, so too bis character* never *prok a durni SMtOOOM 
at a stretch : pause*, however slight, occur At intervals. From 
Print** 1 lalein, to The Jtmr of /hr Item!, the page, of his 
Urora i- are b«-trowu with d-.u and «Lsh<*,Mpres*lve of tbo natural 
broatli* U» characters take while talking. Similarly, ailouce, ns a 
dramatic device, b used in the majority of hb jilays, though with 
far loss frequency in the later than in the earlier ones. Always longer 
than a mere pause, it rariw in duration and serves to help on 
in different ways the development of atnwplwrc and character 
and consequently of plot In the half-dozen early pby* which are 
of a decidedly static character, namely. The lutntdtr. The Slighlltm. 
The Serf* iVsnnaam, AUwHnt and TWowsfo, Interior, and Tin 
Death of Tintagilm, and also in PHUru and MrJieennla and 
Aglaraii u and Se/yttte. it ha* sometimes been used to suggest 
sullen reproof, gloomy discontent, languor, bclplrw* resignation 
to fate, the coming on of an unknown calamity, anxious uniting, 
nu inexplicable uneasiness of heart the presence of a mystery, and 
terror; sometimes it ouggests the birth of jealousy ami hatred 
and sometimes the birth of love. Anrag the later plays, a brief 
silence in Monna Van /.a seem* to betoken a tumult within the depths 



1 5. The Treasure ol the H Liable, p. «. 
17. Ibid. p. U. 



16. 1M..P.6. 

I&. Ibid., pp. 14. 15. 
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of the soul at n critical moment in the lire* of the central figures 
and in Maty Magibltm a profound silence reveals a deep spiritual 
crisis in the life of the heroine. In JoyxtUe and The Cloud that 
Lift#! silence has no new function but indicate* the operation of 
love and hatred at in tome of the earlier play*. It is not i»o»ibIe 
to define exactly the significance of silence in any situation that is 
psychologically important ; but still, silence U found to bo the only 
uieuns of intercourse between one sod and another at the most 
critical moment* of tbeir existence. WWn tho atmosphere is charged 
with live preseuce of dark, inscrutable forces of destiny, and the soul 
stands face to face with the mysterious unknown, speech automatically 
fails ; the soul scarcely know* its own upheaval, below the surface of 
consciousness. Even the commoner forces of lote, jealousy and 
hatred bring about re percussions dial nay leave no external trace 
except in a look of the eye. Not only this ; apart from the 
significance that silence may bate in itself, it adds to the weight of 
the words actually uttered. S U so oe creates aa atmosphere in which 
words put on a new colouring. Accordingly, the real value of words 
may bo appraised only if they arc taken along with the silence that 
accompanies them. "As gold and silver are weighed in pure water, 
so docs the soul test its weight in silrstoe, and the word, tint wo 
let full hove no meaning apart from the ailence tlmt wraps them 
round" 119). 

The extraordinary emphasis that Maeterlinck lays on the value 
of silence has led him to divide dialogues under two categories, outer’ 
and ‘inner’ or dialogue* of the ‘first degree' and dialogue of the 
‘second degree’ (20X Ho bolds that the dialogue* that fill tho 
page* of an ordinary drama generally touch the mere surface of 
life ; in a drama that is really beautiful and great such super- 
ficial dialogue*, if any. count for little, as an ‘atmosphere of tho 
soul' ( 21 ) i* produced there by wxwds which at fir*t siglit appear 
unnecessary, but which at bottom are the whimperings through which 
the soul will reveal itself in the presence of a mystery. They are 
akin to silence and assist silence in the establishment of a spiritual 
communion between character* on whom the language of ordinary 



i* The Treasure ol the H arable. p. 19 . 



so. Ibid, pp. 11 j. 119. 
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conversation falls Eat. Maeterlinck detects an extremely attenuated 
and variable echo of tUs type of spiritual dialogue in some of the 
tragedies of Aeechylu* and Sophocles and in modern times, for 
example, in Ibsen’* Mmtes-BuiUtr. Hilda and Seine**, in hi* 
opinion, are the first character* who feel themrelve. living for an 
inatnnt in an atmosphere of the sod. and their conversation resemble* 
nothing we have ever heard The two type, of dialogues, he tell* 
us, nre found in great dramas ode by able ; but with reference 
to the conversation of Hilda and Sobea he *ay* that there 
the inner and the outer dialogue have been blended in one expression. 
The point u very subtle and n»y be reganied a* constituting a kind 
of eaoteriim in dramatic ait. None should be to nuh as to dogmatise 
on the character of a particular dialogue, whether it U purely an ‘inner’ 
dialogue or ‘outer’ or a blending of the two : but one might be 
pardoned an attempt to dud out an natanc* or two of auch a blend- 
ing from Maeterlinck'* own drama*. A* ailcuce pby* a more 
prominent part in the earlier ‘-t-tic’ play*, thi* blending of inner 
mid outer dialogue* al*o seem* to be more in m'idenre in them. 
Much of the conversation between the Grandfather and the other 
character* In Tht InUnder may illustrate it In A'ladhit mid 
Palomidm the conversation (Act VJcanvd’on in subdued tone* by 
Alladine. Palomidea, .Vetolainc aod lh> Si«tere of Palomide- aeciua to 
suggest something over and above the meaning of the actual word*. 
Outside the italic play*. Varna’* talk with Prinxivalie in Manna 
Vaana (Act II, Sc. H) doe* rag spring merely from the intellect and 
reaion ; and in Mary Mopin' tot the weed* coming out of the mouth* 
of Mary and Laxaru* (Act II. Sc. iii) have perhaps a >ignificance of 
the ‘second degree ’ 

The predominance of p*yebological action and the exclusion of 
oratory have jointly im|>arted a lyrical tone to the majority of 
Maeterlinck’s plays. The play* beginning with Tht Jnhvdo and 
ending with Anlianc and Dnrht Urn* are -teeped in lyricism. In 
the remaining play*, from Manna I'ann* to The Jbirti of the Iftad, 
the characters reveal themselves through narration or description 
rather than through emotional outburst*, but occasional lyric pnseagee 
are not rare in some of them. Of the earlier plays which are 
throughout lyrical in tone, it may be generally said that the character* 
therein arc essentially subjective in temperament, each of thon having 
2 
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a world of hi* or her own. They hare link to do with the world of 
humanity at large, with it* ceaseless toil and trouble. Far from the 
madding crowd of the matter-of-fact world, they face their destinin 
in silence. Their paaaion* flow on smoothly and calmly, never rising 
to the tumultuous giow of chuscal or the feverous heat of Elizabethan 
tragedies. Accordingly, the lyrical note of these play* ii akin to the 
■oft piping of a shepherd ; it never attains the symphonic grandeur 
of a classical chorus or the pitch and volume of a Macbeth’s angui-hed 
cry. The emotional fervour of the character* sometimes finds 
expression in Hmg* which bare a mystic, haunting a|>peal. That* 
songs do not semi to have any direct ccsmection with the action of 
the plays ; but they beautifully .nggrat the emotional condition of tho 
persons who slug them, almost m an echo saggnU tho character of 
a far-off sound. King Ablamore sing* of unluppine* that had litre* 
key. of gold; Melisanda sing* (?2) of a thirty years' fruitless search 
for the object of the heart’, de-in- ; In Mywttc’a song of the lover the 
door U hoard to clo-r, tha lamp to buna, and the soul to moan ; and n 
fairy die. In the so«g of OriamootW. five daughter, sung by the 
imprisoned wive, of Blue Beard. What were thorn three key. of old f 
Who waa the -ad lady add resale* her sister* after a fniitle« aeiuvh 
for thirty year. ? Who heard tha door close, tha Iaa.p bum, and tho 
*>ul moan ? And who wa. tha (airy that died and why should 
a fairy die ? None ran give a definite reply to any one of three 
auction*. The songs are vague and suggret old. bygone day* of 
sadne* and magic ; but the impressions they leave on the mind 
very faithfully indicate the peculiar mood* of the singer*. Tho 
»ong«. however, do not exhaust the lyricism of the plays. The 
emotional nature of the dranratii person* often tends to invest 
own the prose they talk with a rhjthm. not unlike the rhythm of 
free vmc. The exact character of tin. rhythm can hardly bo clear 
to the uncertain ear of a foreigner, but an attempt may bo nutde 
to find out some of tho condi ticcs that have combined to produce 
tho result. Tho firet thing that attracts one’s notice in this connection 
i.» the brevity of tho sentenc- .-polcn. Generally they do not 



71 . The in tha F.sg Uh (rsrsUt^o of the pby. Thirty years 

l\c sought, ry sisters’, suits the attest better than the song m the original, 
Lo troi* soeurs aveugte*'. 
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require more breath for the uttmoc* than doe* au English verse 
of eight, tea or, at mast, twelve syllable*. Next, these brief 
sentence* are sometime* divided into two parts at the middle uud 
sometimes into three parts at appririmately e^ual intervals (23). 
Thus the following lines from tbo hrginn'uig of The Intruder 
are divided into two halves bj n distinct pause at the middle : 

Venea id, gra«*l-p*re. i**T**-T'** la Umpe. 

Allotu-uou. .ur la urrawc. ou re*tonwioo* dan. cette 

chambre? (34) 

So also the following from The Sere n Priuettmt : 

Jo ne In voi» p*a bUn : U y a an* ombre »ur die... 

Oui ; il y a une ombre air die ; jo ne aaia ce quo c'e« ..(25) 

The following sentence* from Alladittc aid Patomidet seem 
to break up each into three approximately equal part* : 

II y eut.U ««,ir oh je tow qidttais *>n. rim dire, 

et oft i 'allai* plcurer d’ admiration dan* uo win du palais, 

parcoque vow avicx simplefnent lev# le* yeux, 

full un petit ge*te inconvcicnt on soari sans rai*OB nppa route, (28) 

In the third place, dene* and |owr. taken with a .mailer 
number of «y liable*, often produce the harmony of symmetrical exprw 
■ioni, at in the following from TU Death of Tbelagike : 

Mai. tu ne me comprmd* pat ’...Soeur Ygrainc I...0 n'y a pa* 
de temp* L..EUo n’a pas pa me retmir...Jo i’ai frapp#*, 
frapp#c.. J’ai cooru... Vite. vite. die arrive ! (27) 



ay. Wnh reference to the prow at the fin* eight or nine pbyt 
it has been said. Lcs rythme* > a *d*ptret 1 chaqoe Mont A U mmuro 
dc I’octosyllab* et de rdetandru. tUWqor, co pheM des douse tr-nps et dc* 
divisions eo tix, qoatre « tro s trap. cm *«s etaienl tend* grouper et 
redoubler. Le Mule difference qui sdpare cette prose du "ret. libre" ml darn 
le raaaqur d' imlenhan.' La Pier.t Pafatai n rl U Lfhtme Sratimaalal by 
Robert de Scum (l# 99 ». p IJt. 
a*. 1'tntrua (ilfla). p it. 
aj Lei Stf- PriHituti tilqii pp. aa. aj- 
26. AUadine ft PatamUn (iSqt.l p. ji. 
t 7 . La 3 /ort it Tialagila (16**), p. 187 
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Lwtly. a vct>- mticoUt feature of thceo lyrical •vxptvs.inus i* 
repetition, -repetition of tingle words. plows, and aametinioa oven 
of abort sentence* Thi* is illustrated in the second :uul the fourth 
extract given here. Illastrations might be multiplied frum amne of 
the later play. a* well. 

The aubaulence of the lyric note fnen Mourn V,w.ta onward, 
is not a mere accident of Maeterlinck's dramatic method. It indicates 
a significant change that had already come over the poet’, outlook on 
life It ahows that the poet had come oat of the world of drama into 
the world of reality, not the reality of the naturalist*, to be found out 
by a dissection of .octal life, but tbe reality of the ronanddaU, 
revealed by an imaginative contact of tlie soul with tho life of 
mankind in general. The change U to be detected faintly in Sitter 
lUatriee and then, with comparative clarity, in Ardinnt ami Hail# 
Hlfiit which, from the viewpoint of form, mill continues die lyric 
vein. From The Intruder to Agkumne tun! Srlftrllc (with the 
exception of 7W/«« and ihhtonda\ Maeterlinck’, characters are 
Uttle more than puppet* that form almost a p»it of the atnuopherv 
in which they are placed. If they hare any personality, dial 
personality la shadowy, like die prreou.dily of figure, from ancient 
legend* 128). They are dreamers within their own solve- ur. at must, 
hypuotieed beings within the bounds of an smehanted world. Thu 
eternal hmrt-bcnts of struggling humanity die away too far in die 
distance to reach their ears. Sister Beatrice i» the first to hoar them. 



it. That these lytx.l pUys hate legendsiy about them 

was acknowledged by Macterlnck h.mseif m an Otmew to one M. Adolphr 
Bream iWbed In U Trm,,. 15 Jaiks. 1696. as blow 1 

"Les pnysins d* ehe* nous, d t M. Marterl net. dont I* Intelligence e»1 
psttMCuie ont cuutume dr pranoaccr pluseurs loo la mimes rplthltes ou le* 
mime* verbes. On habttude doeor « lew dwcouts un caracttre de gravit* 
tout » la <on pulril rt seetenciesi. Je m'm tun n>?iic, jugrant qtt'un 
ftrunnagt it Ugindi trail intl^xt tfattf tm un ktmam dti liemf, it fonrail 
parlrr it m/m t Irtg-u .. .” 

(Quoted by Robert de Souza in It Pttut PtfuUlrt tl It Ljriimr 
StnhmiHlal, p IJJ.) 

Robert de Souza attrbwtes the lyrlccn d these plays and also the 
fatalism of their characters to the indebtedness c A these plays to some legends 
which, Susesrr, he cannot identify. (Ibid, pp- U*-*61. 
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This churn cannot be made for SelyteUe or even Agiavainc. Sdysotto 
is like a legendary princess held in dure** while Agiavainc is little 
better than a metaphysician of love. Sirfer Beatrice taste* of the 
dip of suffering hetvdf and know, what it mean* to others. 
Addressing the Abbe** and the other sister, who live within the 
convent-wall* a life of secluded religiosity, she say*. 

O. you live here and do your penance*. 

And say your prayer*, and »e*k to expiate ain. 

But look you. it w L and all my kind. 

Who live beyond the pule and have no re»t, 

That do the bitterest penance to the end ! (Act HI, p. 81). 

In ArHimm oW Ha.i* Be**. the heroine’, mission U to *it her 
suffering tiiter. at liberty «ul Me them happy ; and when thii la 
finished, .he goee nw.iy. without raring for her own Lippinc**, to offer 
her MTricaa to tho-e who need theta : 

Sclyaette. Aidiane, Ardiano ! 

When an yon going • 

Ardi an* Far away from here. 

Down yonder, when I am awaited still 

(Act HI. p. ISO. 

The broadening of the borizoo beyond ooe't own little life, 
which is thus Ant noticed in Star Beatrk* and Ardiant and Bathe 
Blent, is maintained more or lew in all the later play*. Monna 
Vanna offer* to sacrifice herself to wre tbc starving citizen- of Pisa ; 
Tyltyl goes out in search of a secret that will bring happiness to 
mankind ; M ary Magdalene’* is a career of revolution ; the Burgo- 
master, deeply attached to life a* he i*. boldly faces death as the civic 
head of his town ; even Tatiana In. known privations outside Sonia’s 
boudoir, and Jean dTpenoonde has been humanised by the contact 
of a bigger world outside hi. ancestral chateau. Joy if lie is. perhaps, 
the only exception among theM plays, but it i*. after all. an imitation. 
The men and women in these play* alw, characteristically of Maeter- 
linck. arc never violent ; they do little ; their personality develops 
almost entirely through word* ; but contact with the outer world and 
taste of suffering hare given them more thought than sentiment, so 
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tlut their language u much less ctnorioa.il aad much less lyrical thnn 
the language o! character* in the earlier Viatic* plays. The net result 
is that they ore never shadowy, pa|ipc<-likc figures They arc fool- 
blooded, living uidividuaU having their own shares of the sweets and 
bitters of life. 

From Jlte Intend* to AffJanu'no n/*l StlyteHr, it ha> been said 
above, the characters fono almost a part of the atmosphere hi which 
they are placed. This is to my that the main artistic interest, some- 
times the only artUtie interest, of these plays lies in the creation of an 
atmosphere. Generally ip esd rfn g. it is an atmosphere of isolation, 
pervaded by a brooding tease of fitality. The eternal forces of 
nature run their wonted ooorae : the sea reant. the wind auxins, 
withered leaves flutter, tree* stand in silence, their green leaves 
silvered over with the rajs of the n».u ; the sun sots through the 
branches of weeping srillows ; tall diff. beetle over solitary 
sea -coasts where n*.ther-bfeds feed their yoang ones. It is a 
world which fate srems to have marital as her own. Here appear 
a few human beings resigned to fats without any struggle, without 
nny help or sympathy from any fellow-creatures. Indeed, 
at moments U seems doubtful whether there fated being, belong 
to tho human race that we know. Tall shi|M silently sail by and 
sometimes cast anchor off the shore, but nooo can say from what 
land they come and whither they are bound ; we ore not told 
anything of their passenger*. Three passive victim, of fate end 
their brief careers thus c4 off from the rret of the world. Their 
abode U generally an ancient building with a tower ami dark 
underground vaults ; sometimes it may be a walled asylum or u 
single room with long glam-windows and a burning lamp, perfectly 
silent except perhaps for tbc ticking of a clock. Outside there 
room, or building, there is scarcely any aigii of life. Occasionally 
an unseen shepherd takes his flock heme, au unseen gardener plant* 
flower*, or a number of no-wen sailors sing in the distance a aong of 
departure ; but these only add to the tenures of the atmosphere. 
In Interior we see a crowd, but that crowd only accompanies a 
dead body in silence. 

The shadowy diameters of these lynch fatalistic play* enunot 
be expected to develop anything like a complicated plot. 
Maeterlinck's plots, whether in the early plays or in the later. 
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nre never complicated. In a piece or two of the early period there 
is really no Kory ■> Ml ; the erratic® of an atmosphere aervea the 
purpcce. The other* have a very brief and simple rtoiy developed 
alongside of the atmo^ere, mi the two together either reveal 
the operation of some human potion* or suggest the mj*t«y 0 f an 
unaeen world. In the later plays the rfraiea have clearer outlines 
and are Iras ethereal in character, bat they never attain a complexity 
worth mentioning bcd.le the rtory of King Uar or Tirrlflh Xight 
The important figure* even in these play, hardly exceed the 
number three, so that the situation they develop u easily compre- 
hended within a .too 1 developing. ►> to apeak, along a -ingle 
•t might line. There i» never a -tory within a story to aerve at a 
parallel or a contrast or in any other way to create a situation 
•ubaidiary to the situation in the main stoay. There U little or 
nothing of these recegnitiom and mrral. of .ituatioii which 
Ariitotlo deemed necre^uy I*r btoMtfyiog the tragic emotion*. 
The interest of the -lory it awartimre heightened by the 
Introduction of a dilemma and -xnetkae. by the uac of Irony. 
The device of a dream hat been mere than oocw used to induce a 
mild -hock of aorpri-e : but placing tire spiritual axparicncta of 
the central figure within the franawork of n dream ha. it. diaud* 
vantage** a« well a. advantages. It givta the dramatist perfect 
liberty to introduce any titnatioo hr like^ bet it may lend to a lack 
of logical requeue*. That in 71* »** Bird and Tttc BthUhal the 
act. or acenre succeed one another with » little neccrery •Cquence 
that the plot, of the** two play- might ahaoM be condemi>ed a« what 
Aristotle culls ’episodic’. The troth about Maeterlinck’* plot-making 
•ecnw to be that he ha« been more often guided by OOMideiutiom of 
evoking a world of beauty through images than of effective .tray- 
telling under the conditions of the tl*atre. 

Of the different feature* of Maeterlinck’s dramatic method 
here detailed, the creation of an atmosphere i« a transformation of 
the dominating feature of the method he employed in his first poetic 
attempts, Hot-Btom. Both in the poem* and in the play, the 
work of thi>* feature is to Maggot, and suggestion is tlte essence of 
symbolism Symbolism, in to me form or other, mark* Maeterlinck’s 
creative art in it- Inter a- well as earlier stage. In fact, if any 
one a-pect of Maeterlinck's workmanship were to be singled 
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oat as specially characteristic of him. that aspect would bo 
symbolUm which will, therefore, be dealt with in n sepnrate 
Mudy* 



• Passages (rom the FjgU KimUlxi' ol Maeterlincks works 

haw been ipiU'.d with tie -«d I**' ■ —-<* **t Hie poUi.hcr*. Messrs George 
Allen Si Use-in Ltd. and Mo-i- Mttlm k Co-. lid. 





MODERN PROBLEM PLAYS 

P. K. Gvha ( Dn\iimiECT or EsouH ) 

Very sjtfly has Mr. A. C. Ward characterized the modem age 
ai an Age of Interrogation'. The old certain!** arc uo longer 
recognized a* certainties ond there i» a re*de»* doirr on all side* 
to probe and to question. Thing' that n*rd to be taken for grunted 
in the various sphere* of life,— religion. j-Jiticm literature, social 
nnd domestic life,— nr# being bravely chsllmgtd and ahaken to llieir 
very roots. The remit is that Hfc and society which had to long 
presented a body of acceded creed* and •ceiled couvcntioui now 
offer a confused mi» of puriing ceenpleairie*. Even Mich a social 
pivot as the marriage-bond is no longer treated as sacrcnanct. and 
it now bristles with speculative complications which are providing 
food for ankioiu thought to th* people uf the age. 

The novelist* and the druuati-ts of old found nothing arnaational 
or dramatic in the placid complacencies of real life and they had. 
therefore, to invent imaginary imbiema. art again -1 n romantic 
background, to serve a- the -itsatkw of their stories. But to-day 
tnth appears in a garb stranger thin (Wticei. and thrilling situations 
of tho moot diverse kind are lying all about the litcTarv artist in the 
realm of fact. Tho postulate* and axiom* of real life have iww 
turned into “problems'*. and all the world over these sre being 
seized upon by the literature of the age as ready-made material* for 
it« theme. 

The question a* to whether the irtmic fad* of real life should 
be allowed to enter into literature nr not ha* fttjy an academic 
interest now. Possession is nine points of fbe law. Critical wisdom 
rvoold. therefore, consist in accepting the inevitable with good 
grace without indulging in a 'tin regret for the old -iwicus times 
of glorious theme*, gathered from the fairy-land of poetic fancy. 

In tliis paper I shall attrn.|« a rough study of tho oirration 
of this new factor in the fo ld of EogWi drama. The adoption of 
the problem* of real life as the theme of modern Engii-l. plays has 
necessarily imported into them the thought* and ideas that arc 

I. A. C. Ward — Ctrtn-j 
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engaging the niiud of the world in rcg-anl In tlx~‘ probU-iu*. But it 
will be 1*0 port of my butanes* here to examine (he <-ociological or 
speculative soundness of those thought- and idea*. My occu|iation 
will be confined to ihe legitimate *jJw tv of literary* crilicUm and 
will consist merely b appnaung tbe artistic and ;v»|lu-tic value of 
the effort* of English dramatist- of rveent linn-* tn fa-hiou the 
problcnvthenu* into literary art. In other week I dull try tn find 
out how far the modern problem play ..f England have Woccoded 
In rising above tin* lc\*tl of were "literature of kn ••wlcdgo" and 
attaining the plane of "litrrolurv of p ower". 

I dull, at the outset. take a hurried rrti*-|Kvt of the origin 
and growth of Eogti-h Ptoblcm»Drum. In tin* ltkh century 
English Drama, like English Poetry, wa. at a low ebb. With the 
lionou ruble exception of the pby of OnkUmith and Sheridan. who 
arc aptly characterized by a critic ns “twu |«dm tm** in the desert 
of 18th Mutiny drama", plays of two kind* cauprbed the entire 
dramatic output of the century, — light awd frirohsi* farce, burloaqtie 
and satire oo tho one hand, and play rvpictr witli mnctlmonloaa 
pose and morbid sentimentalism ou the other. Tbcvr were, braddrs, 
some henry and sonorous tragedies, but they too lud no contact 
with life. In short artificiality ami eouvcwriunaCty were all the 
mode, and die** feature* continued miiiujiaircl all o\*er the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Here too with the solitary exception of 
Shelley's Cenci we have a as* of unnatural and insignificant play 
which a wise posterity has justly ca* into the limbo of oblivion. 
The decadence Uust thus prevailed over English drama for a |>cri(*l 
of a century and a half consisted mainly in theatricality and complete 
divorce from life and nature. Tin* inevitably jirovnked n reaction 
towards realism, and a tmnmdoas iui|>etus in thi* direction was 
furnished by Ibsen toward* the dose of the century. Bui even 
before the influence of Ibsen came to operate in England, iirdigenous 
efforts in die line had already set ia and were |*»ving the way for 
the new realistic drama of the prvent day. 

The most important name to be recalled in this connexion 
is that of T. W. Robertson wbosn Marriott calls "the Fairy’ Prince 
who woke the deeping Prince** from her hundred yea is of coma.” 1 



i. J. W. MarriXJ -Gnat J/tdtrm £r.tUl Pit,, — Prdact 
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Whatever may be the intrinsic value of Robertson’* play*, they 
occupy the proud portion of pioneer* in the field of modem 
realistic drama in England. They make a real attempt to bring 
the stage into closer touch with life. The artificial speech and 
theatrical potion, the melodramatic rant awl sentimental outburrt 
of the drama that went before, were completely abjured, and the 
theme* were confined to the incidents and situation* of real life. 
It was here that the new movement had iU birth, and the year 
1865, the date of Robertson', first comedy. Sontty. u. therefore, 
looked upon a. the starting-point of modem drama iu England. 
Henceforth the dramatia approaches ld» task in a mood of high 
seriousness and sets before himself the purpose of offering n 
criticism of life and society. The |day ceases In be nu idlo 
pastime, becomes thoughtful and introspective and come* to serious 
grips with the stern realities of life. 

Robertson died in 1871 and fee abuul two decades after 
his death there was no further advance, till during the 'nineties 
the movement received a freak fillip at the hands of Bernard Shaw. 
Arthur Pinero and Henry Arthur Joeca. By that time tho 
indue nee of IWn. which had spread vigorously all over the 
continent for abon* twuoty yean, had begua to be felt in England 
os well. True to her ia«ul*r tradition. England had at first set 
her face against the .poll of the Norwegian wisard. A D ut cb m a n, 
Mr. J. T. Creiu, first pecked the new drama on her notice, 
lie, together with WilUam Amber and Bernard Shaw. stoutly 
championed the policy of de-iusalaririag the Briiiah drama. 
Grain founded tho Independent Theatre fa 1891. «ud the lwoplc 
of England gradually came to realm and appreciate tho 
significance of the new type of drama initiated by Ibsen. 

Ibsen dealt courageously with the problems which were 
stirring the minds and hearts of the people of tho age. He 
handled domestic subject' with perfect candour aud in an 
absolutely unconventional manner. He introduced moral and 
sociological problems of the most delicate kind into his plays. 
He showed that the dramatist did not require to stray away from 
real life in search of situations, but he may find enough situations, 
and to spare, in tho countless practical problems which face the 
people of the world at every intsnent awl urgently call for 
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dramatimtiou. Ho proved that the *ubtlc-t working. of th<< 
human mind and heart. the -harport duhr* aiul conflicts of 
thought and filing may be vividly prosmted through the problems 
of every-day life. II- w»* a i»«rt and hi* inuginttinu enabled 
him to intensify ami magnify tin- proUan*. to iliagnn-c mid lay 
them bore. He made drama 'natural' in wiry way, dbpciiavd 
with the u»e of conventional dra-mtu- trick* like tin* aside' and the 
soliloquy* and employed, a* far a* po— ibh, llao lingiingi' of real 
life for liia dialogue*. 

Jbwu'a "A Delft Houre* was fir-t informed in England 
in 1899. Pinero and Jdnm proved re-sly convert- to (he new 
movement. Bernard Shaw needed m» onamniun, for his 
temperamental tendency Mw.ml* icoomii-ni found something 
very akin in Ibsen* radical attack on social convention.. Hhaw 
tried to popularise the Ibsen cult in Kngl.ml ihnmgh hi- fatuous 
critical work. The QmlHlmmmtf Jlmrmh*. 

The subsequent hUtucy of Probl. ii*-i J.y* in Knglaiid i. 
essentially a record of Ibscnwu in English dnnuu, mid there i. 
hardly a pbiy of thi» type, produced after this that dm* not bear 
nome truce or other of tho influence of Ibsm, in tin idc, treatment 
and sometimes in the wry dialogue ami diction. 

Among the author, of Engfidi pr o M oai play in the hul |mrt 
of the 19th century, the name of Pin>-m, who died recently at the 
age of 80. emerges into prominence. Hi- TW Serened J Aw, Tanquerai 
is a masterpiece and is a remarkable work of art with a |>robleui- 
•heme. With this pby Pinero mark- a tmnendmi. bid for leadership 
in the domain of the new drum, hut unfortunately for him hi* other 
picc« could not keep up the standard. 8mw «iulc a march upon 
liim and made himself tho recognised |ret*grnii-t of tlic now school,— 
n position wiiich ho ho. maintriuicd ever riucr. Mr. Vernon .peaks 
of ‘the great raight-have-bren that Sir Arthur Pinero Id." ‘Tin* 
hall was at his feet, bat Shaw kicked it.” 

In this connexion we have to mention two dher dramatists of 
the period,— Ilebry Arthur Jones and Sir John Barrie. Henry 
Arthur Jones, the author of Sainlt and Si inter*, Liar*, do- had n 
hearty hatred of hy pccrisy in every lorn. and thi* naturally attracted 




i. Frank V, 
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liiiu toward? the phy* of IW 11 . But lie had mastered his craft 
independently and rmn««l ouly a -timuhis froia Uw-n. He confessed 
that his real teacher was Robertson. It* plays were well ordered 
and were based upon oWnatiou and sound instinct Bat he was 
too anxious to preach at hi. audhwer and In* thoughts did not go 
deep cuougb. Neither PiiKfO n <r Joor™ had the coarai'e to penctrato 
into the root, of civilized society hke R>*<» and Shaw. Still they 
went far enough to duller the dovecot. of convention and give 
it powerful forward push to the new drama. 

Sir John Barrie, of ftfcr Dtn fame, eontribated a great play 
of this type, namely, The AJ, nimble (rid ton, the 8r»t social drama 
of tho 20th ocutury. It presents a new pattern of probictu-play in 
the shape of an admirable mingling of fantasy and realism. 

The piMbleti>-pl>) s of Bmmnl Shaw and John Galsworthy 
uoed hardly be recounted in t ha. rapid review. Almost all tho 
drums of those two gmit writers are peoUeio-plays. Shaw’s Mmt 
ond Superman, CknArda, Tin Dot tor t Dilmtua, The Apple Ou t 
nml Qakwortlij** Tht Silrte Due. 6/rifr, are some of tlw toast 
striking plays of this < la*s. 

The meat -ignidcant fmtun-. of the past-mu' stage ol English 
problcm-plny ore the unflagging freshne?- and fecundity of Shaw, 
tho onocence of SomoMK Ma-gh^m and the uietrorie cooquaat of 
the stage by Noel Coward. Maugham’s Oh, Better, mid Tin Carlo 
-re valuable additions to ti* h-t. Nod CowsriV Ktug Virtue, 
The Young Hen an soon- of the remarkable creations iu the line. 

Arnold Bennett’* .VifetoM*. Stanley H-.ghW. Uindle Wok*. 
Sherri (Ts Joann/* Furl. Mascieid’s Tin T,op*ty of -Van also 
deserve honourable mention before we else this brief recital of the 
ottWnnding protection, in modem English problnn-slrmim. 

I shall now proceed to inca^re the artistic value of eotne of 
the notable proMcm-plays. But I would set abant it after a idiort 
general discussion of the principle* of dramatic ait that are involved 
in a critical study of this particular type <4 play. 

If there i- one < utility more than another that tliUVrenUate* 
drama from other form, of literary' art. it is objectivity. True drauu 
i* perfectly impersonal, and the intrasko of the author’s own bia* 
or opinion into the play at ooce mara it* draimtic character. The 
great distinction of Shakespeare as a dramatic is that he has never 
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betrayed hiai*.df anywhere iii li» pl«r*- lib method VIM In conceal 
himself ami to reveal life. For tlnve erntnries wholnr* are striving 
in vain to deduce the nmnl or political view* <*f U'illi uu Shakespeare, 
the iiiau, from his play*. If the pr«aality «f the dnmmtist 
obtrudes itself upon Ida pby, the author stand* between hi* 
characters and hi* aiulience. and the entire dramatic illusion U 
lost. Now, the Erwil danger dust the n«* of cumut problem*, iih 
tiro thcuio of drum, entail* i* that it ha* a *tiuog tendency towards 
divesting it of thi* caaeatbl virtnc of iopcnaaality. Problem-drama, 
by it* very nature, i nc li m* aln*u*t irre.Uf.bly. towards subjectivity. 
When n Ununatut who, we ia»y iwraaoie, U an aouto 1 1 linker on 
the problem* of the hoar, treats of live i*.uc* like low mid uiairiage, 
todnliun and indivuhuli*u». war and peace. capital rad labour— tt 
i* idlo to expect that the writer would always euro to conocnl 111* 
personal bin* a* though it were a guilty teerrt nr be able to do so 
even if lu> tried. Consciously or uiKmuwaid, lie wilt identify hinuclf 
witli ono ride or another. Hi* favourito jmint d view will invariably 
receive a pa*»ionote emphasis, and there U every likelihood of hi* 
shaping hi* character* and titiutinu* in such a way a* to attain n 
most effective and eloquent ventilation of hi* own view*. Macaulay 
»«y* that as every Engli*hinan h*> hi* own party politic*, no 
Englishman eon write an impartial ki-tory of England. SlmUariy, 
a* every thinking prrvm h** hi* own individual opinion uu Uie 
practical problem* of tl>c hoar, no ooo can deal with them, in any 
form. In an entirely dUpn**iom(e tmnucr. We should not, therefore, 
bo at all surprised at the frequent spectacle of a prvbluu-play 
assuming a definitely |Mrti»an complexion and even turning into 
an instrument of propaganda. Tbc proselytizing in-tincl i- inherent 
in man, and when any opinion strengthen* into a eonvictiou in u* 
U strive* to convert others into it. 

The moment the dramatic author is seized with n jciMion 
for converting the world to hi* own point of view, lie "to party 
gives up what belong* to ma nkin d" and cou*» to be an artist. 
His entire technique is warped by thi* didactic impulse, hi* idea 
gains the upper hand over his story, and hi* characters turn into 
illustrative puppets, having no individuality uf their own and 
serving merely as mouthpieces of the author. Problem-play* 
have become true work* of art where the author has approached 
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his theme in the serene mood of a dispassionate observer, not 
looking at the question with the narrow vision of a partisan but 
with an eye 'made quiet by the power of harmony and teeing into 
the life of things.' 

Our task of exami n in g the problem-plays thus reduce* itself 
to finding out whether the particular specimens which we ahull 
choose for study have -nceevded in avoiding the pitfalls of partisanship 
and propaganda and maintaining that perfect objectivity which b 
the nine qua non of dramatic nrt. 

I would drat deni with jJays which *«n to have failed to 
nttahi the chanettr and level of art. 

The Apple Cart, the latest of Shavian favourites.. i* a notable 
example of the aaeriflee of dramatic an to a r- al for inoi«ganda. 
In tho Preface to the play Shaw *ay» that it is “a comedy in which 
ii King defeats an attempt by hU |>t>f*lar)y elecud Prime Minister 
to redact him to a cipher* To attain this avowed object Show 
paints the King as an exoejitiosially -bread and tactful person and 
reduces tho Prime Minister to n wm cipher. Both are a gross 
exaggeration nod neither prodncea tho baprc*(iOfi of flesh-and- 
blood reality. The member* of the Cabinet r ro d*.in of otdinnry 
tiet mid sagacity nod the Kin*, n perfect jottern of good breeding 
and good sense, h more than a match far nil cl them put together. 
Whet shrewd observations are thrown into the month of tlve King 
and how trite and commnupUca are the weed- of the Prime Minister ! 
Proteus, tho Prime Minister, any*. 

“I had rathar bo a dog than tho P.imo Minister of a country 
wh.ro th. only thing* tho inhabitants ran bo sorioo. abont uto 
football and r.frrahm.nU." 

A* against thi* we have from the King * trenchant statement 
of this kind : - 

“I should bo very sorry to win, u 1 esuort curry on without 
the support of a lody of *im.t«» where oahtenco gives iho Eugli.h 
pocpls a xociaiion of a«lf-goioixnMat .“ 

One r.aturs'Ir vurye*» »ba». •». !» fcbaw him** If sqeakioit H«wo 

through this King Magna* or Kii-g Magnified. It ii no wonder that 
the play has been interpreted by many as a pro-monarchical manifesto. 
In Dresden, wc are told, tie atsgirf of it wa* actually prohibited ns 
n blasphemy against Democracy. Shaw was of course, greatly 
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annoyed «l thu or, .hall wt ay, imttndcd dial lie era* annoyed and 
said, “It is never safe to take ray plays at their face value.” He 
claimed that ‘The Apptt Curt ci|m*»e* the iinrralily of both 
democracy and royalty as our idmlM* conceive them." But this 
plea of impartiality i» hardly tenable. In order to heap ridicule on 
the minister* and glorify the King by contrast Shaw cr-atcs an 
abanrd scene like this 

Boanerges, who ha* ju.t bow taken into the Cabinet n- 
PresideM of the Board of Trade. ha* corn.- to interview King Magnus. 
Hr tdk the King’s Private Secretaries 

"Look here. The King ha. aa appointment with rao at n quarter 

to twelve. Ilow long more am I to W kept « siting f They my that 

politeness is tlio pnactuslity cl kbga." 

ScwpWM**— The other way al>«t, Mr. Ihttneig**. Punctuality 
i. tha poll t ea ms cl king*, ami King M <»>u. i. ■ motel in that respect. 
Yoor arrival oanaot have Leva aunraaemt to IK* Majesty. 

B'M'tergn—K "* lot cl yoang upstart* yea have in this palace. 

Aral whal have tar young upstarts U.i> doing to 

you? 

Bid eer^ce— W ell , I told ooe d them to tell the king I -a. Un, 
and to lick aharp about it. He looked at am aa il I was a performing 
elephant, and took him*. II away alter whispering to anoUier flunkey. 
Then thia other chap COBH* ever to am and pretends he doesn't know 
who I am ? asks me eaa he have my name ! "My Ld" I said : "not to 
know me nrguea yourmlf unknown. Yon know who 1 am a* well as 
I do myself. Go and tell the king I'm waiting for him, d’ye mio P” 
So he look himself off with a flea i a hie ear. I wailed until I was fed 
op with it. and then opened the nearest door and mine in !•««. 

The King appears and say* : — 

“You are very welcome to my little palace. Mr. lhuncrgm. 
Wont yon eit down P" 

boar’ jet — I am sitting down. 

1/egau* — Tree. Mr. Benner***. I K.d not noticed it. Forgive 
me : force of hehiL Yea will allow me to be seated P 

boa nfrjet — Oh, eit down, mvn. ait down. You are in yoor own 
home : ceremony cols no ic* with me. 

,1/ayv**— (gratefully) Thank yon. 

Could anything be more farcical than this f If kings were bo 
meek and forbearing aa King Magnus and if members of the Cabinet 
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were unmannerly bullies like Bujwrgc®, there would, of cohm, be 
no objection whatever to the eternal continuance of absolute monarchy 
and there would be no cm at all for democracy. 

It U palpably a thosis-pbr, tbe characters are mere caricature® 
and tho situation* are Brute***-. In order to maintain the then* 
the dramatist think* nothin? of making a rotUea. sacrifice of 
naturalncM of characterization and pbtuibility of incidciit 

The ApfU Cart U one of the late* of English Problem-play* 
and we would now turn bock to one of the earliest to illustrate the 
Mme phenomenon of the aacridc* of art to propaganda. We would 
choo^ 8ir .Arthur Piiseru’. SUd-Chamutl. The play dramatize, 
the situation of dull apathy and boredom. “d.*-wrarineM," that ia 
reached by a married couple in middle life-in “mid-Channel" 
Theodore mid Zoo, hubuud and wife of U yeatV landing. are the 
hero uud heroine of tbo piece. Each u rick to death of the other. 
Zoo complain*— 

"!»’• nO, tiff, wrangle, jutfe. ooldoon and indoor* with 

He'* netting (0 stodgy and puapoas and flat-footed. He drive* me 
mad with bi* .Weely way* ...Aa for my gewne or my haU-anything 
I pot on— I might dm* in tarkrlotk ; had never obaet re it." 

Peter Motuam, a friendly outsider, step* into the broach and 
attempt* the rble of the pcac*n>ak«r. He ha. no other functiou in 
the play than to address long •peccbr* to the husband and tbo wife 
on 'the cam fooliehiw** of R all.* They would not pay any heed 
to him. The husband told him- 

"ily dear fellow, if yoa'd get married, and have thirteen or 
fourteen yean of it. a* I've had. your view* would be worth more 
than th*y are.'* 

PtUr—0 b. that won't waeh. When a mane .offerin' from gout 
iu the toe, he doesn’t atipalste that hi* M. D. •hall be writhin' from 

the e*m# ailment No. very frequently, the outrider 

Tbecdore asked Peter to »ay something fresh on the subject, 
if he could, and not repeat the old. stale. platitude* 

Ptitr— My dear ehap. it'i try in’ to *ay aciuetbitT fresh cm 
the robject of marriage that’* rMponaible fer a large share of the 
domestic unhappiness and discontent existin' at the present day. 
There'* too much of th** tryin' to say aoxartbing freah on rrery *ubj*ct, 
in my opinion. 
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Do we n<rt catch the master's voice in all this ? 

Peter continues—' ”Toa uie it Item me, there art two institootions 
in the world that are nerar goin' to alter— men and women and the 
shape of chicken*’ eggs. Chickens’ eggs sre never goin’ to be laid 
square ; sed men and women will continue to he mere men and women 
till the laet oontargo." 

This wise reasoner then trot* ocl a parable : 

“About half-way between Dover and Calais-abcml half-way 
between Folkestone and Bouk*oe-mid-Cbaoo.l-tbere’a a shoal. 

I'm crossed on some of the «omt dsyt of the yusr. The son's 

been shinin', and outside the harbour the water's been as imceth as 
it's been leside. Everythin', looked as enticin' as could be ; but as 
we've neared the Ridge— mid-Channel— I've begun to feel fidgety, 
restless, out o' sovte-batio' mystlf sad hatin' ths man who's bsen 
sharin' my cabin with me. Ret the aeasatica hasn't lasted long. 

Gradually the beastly notion has died down, and in a qnarterof- 

an-bour or so I’ve found myself parin' the deek again arm-in-arm 
with the t rave lli o’-oouspaoioo I've kweo peuitively loathin' a faw 
minute* earlier." 

The learned speaker is not eoetmt with thiv Tbe analogy 
ho ia anxious to draw is obviotm. but l.c must mb it in- lie 
continues— 

"There's a resemblance between tU and man-iage..,, yas, and 
marriage, mark you, at ite best and brightest The happioet and 
lodrieet of married couplee have got to cram that wretched Ridge. 
However succeesful the firat half of this journey may be, there'a the 
noghand-tumble of mid-Channel to negotiate. Some arrire there 
quicker than others, some later ; it depend* on wiod and tide. But 
they yrt there, and a bad time it is, and must be a time when 
trevelliu'-cocn pan ions see nothin' bnl the »Pris on esch other's yellow 
face*, end when innumsrahle kind word, and ionomereble kind act* 
are clean forgotten. But. as I tell you. it'e woo over — meU over, if 
only Mr. Jack and Mre. Jill will understand tbe situation ; if only 
they’ll eay to themselvee. -We're cm the Ridge ; we’re in mid-Channel [ 
in another quarter-of-en-hour the boat'll be steady sgain— n* steady 
ss when we stepped on to the gangway." 

This is an extremely ingenious and edifying lecture no doubt . 
But this is not the stuff of which drama is made. It is obvious 
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that this reaaoner has been introduced into the play by Pinero to 
nerve a* his own mouthpiece for giving an expression to hi. P*r»nal 
view* on love and marriage. To make a hired talking-puppet like 
thi* the central figure of a drama merely for emp h a s izi n g the author’, 
point of view U manifestly ondmomtk and injure, the artirtic 
character of the play a* a whole. 

In the two example* ciud above we find that the author". zed 
for propaganda (Ictroy* tho art of the pcoUem-pbiy by leading to a 
caricature of character*, creation of ahturd situation* and introduo- 
tioii of a quantity of uadnmstic talk and exposition, conveyed 
through n figure who haa no integral connexion with the action of 
the piece and wboee only buainem U to expound the author 1 . the»ia 
in the piny. 

Let ua now turn to the brighter aide of the .hieid- Here 
again Show bead, the liat Among the problem-play, that have 
achieved signal artiatic auccem hi. CO«Ma U decidedly ono of the 
bet. It drumatixM in a remarkably original way the thnodbore 
theme of the old triangle and famine, aa rxodleut reply to Ib*cn'i 
A Doll'i Uoxiu. In it Shaw haa no axe to grind, and it ia a true work 
of art, perfectly objective- How artistically are the character* of tlic 
huaband. Morell. and the wife. tWkk draw* and developed ! The 
entrance of Eugene, the wife'* lover, Into their life, Mira up the heart of 
both hiwhand and wife to Ha utiwwt drptha. and they diwover the 
strength of the tie that knit them together and of which they were not 
at all oonaciou. before. Panoo Morell now learn, to feel a pawionate 
interest in hi. wife and even decide* to cut a lecturing engagement 
only to enjoy her company, -a thing he could never have dreamt of 
doing before. Candida realizes the depth of her husband. affection 
for her aa .he had never done and a. perhaps she should never have 
done if the lover had not come in. It i* the appearance of the lover 
on tho scene that bring* tear* to the eyes of Morell for hi. 
wifo. When Candida aak. her husband what he could offer her to 
win at the eoule.1 of love between him and Eugene. Morell said 

"I hare nothing to offer yoa but my atreDgtfc 1 or year defence, 
my bouwty for your surety, my ability and iadnitry for your 
livelihood, and my authority and position for yoor dignity. That i« 
all it become" a oum to effer to a woman What I am you hate 
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mad* with the labor of jour Lands and the love of your heart. 
You ere ray wife, my mother, my sister* you are the sum of all loving 
care to me." 

He has an easy win. Candida’s heart is deeply touched, as 
it could not hut be, for what husband has ever given a more touching 
expression to his boundless lore, gratitude and admiration for hi» 
wife? 

And what a noble response dooe this passionate overture of the 
husband inspire in the wife! Candida says to Eugene:— 

“Ask ms what it oasts to be Jamse's mother and three sisters 
and wife, and mother to his rhddreo.il in ons...Ask the tradesmen 
who want to worry James and spoil his betalifal sermons who it 
is that pots them otf. Wbea there is mewey to giro, lie gives it : 
when there is money to refuse. I refu<e it. I baiU a castle o# comfort 
and indulgence and lore for him, and stand sentinel alw.ys to ksop 
little vulgar carts oat. I make him master here, though lie doos 
not know it, end could not tell yon a moment ago bow it rams to 
be so. Amt when he thowght I might go away w>lh you. his only 
anxiety was-whst .braid become of me !" 

Could any dnunati-t do it better ? It i. the real thing. 
Show might be dctcnuii**! us* wily to convert hie plays into 
a mere nsediiuu of rrpn-.don f«r giving the wid<«t publicity to his 
views and inducing the world to accept limn. But there are 
occasions on which the artist in him refers to bo kept down nod 
Shaw stumbles into art in spite of himself. 

We have put down a play of Pinero too an tho black list, 
and it is only fair to hiai to make up for it by nwntioniug here 
his masterpiece. Tie Sicoh-/ Jf. <. nod citing it as an 

example of brilliant «**> rorcrea, as it undoubtedly is. The 
problem that form, the theme of the play is as to whether it is 
possible to rear a life of happiness, of good repute, on a miserable 
foundation. Aubrey, the hero of the piece, trice the experiment 
by marrying Paula, a woman with a p*<t. Aubrey launched the 
project with the notion that be would be all alone in the life 
that he would lire. But a fine dramatic swpri*e is provided by 
the unexpected return of EUean. * daughter of Aubrey by his 
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deceased first wife, and this lead* to eodltt* complications. Aubrey 
finds it impossible to defy public opinion, be is unable to forgot 
Paula's past and the moil disastrous result* follow. The moral 
of the piece emerge* through the development of the situation 
and the reaction of the characters to it as it grows under our eyes. 
There it, of course, a roufkinal, Cayley, to whom Aubrey explains 
his plans and motives. One would with this character away, for 
he strikes one as n puppet, created to help the dramatist in making 
hie meaning clear. But he is not obtnudre like Peter Mott ram 
of J/id-OiW. Barring this figure, tie other characters arc 
perfectly alive, the sequence of events it plausiblo and there 1 s 
a refres hin g absence of any attempt at direct preaching to the 
nudituc*. 

Another fine example of a supreme artistic triumph in the line 
it furnished by Sir John Barrie’. 7 he Ad«in,lh CntHc. Barrie 
never forgeU that a drama is, after all, a story, and that nutking 
should be introduced into a play that would Impair its story- 
lutero.t. The problem handled hi the plow is the old question 
of the gradation of ranks, the distinction between master and 
servant. Lord Loam, a member of the British peerage, profess, d 
to be extremely democratic, talked cuortantly of a return to Nature 
and oven gave monthly tea partis, to hit servants in hit drawing- 
room. at which hit daughter, had to serve the servants at the 
table. By a strange freak of circumstance Lend Loam, with hie 
nephew, daughters and Steward. Clricbton. was marooned In a 
far-off island. There they were thrown perforce into a state of 
Nature for which Lord Loan used to profese an ardent desire. 
Crichton now finds an opportunity to show the superior mettle 
of which he is nude. While Lord Loam and hi* daughters and 
his nephew are thoroughly nonplussed by the unexpected mishap. 
Crichton prove* himself s nun and am the situation almost 
single-handed. Unaided he improvises food, clothing and .belter 
for them all and automatically comes to be looked upou and 
treated u the mo* important and powerful peraou in the party. 
The tables are completely turned. The Steward becomes the 
master and the master becomes the servant. HU daughters vie 
with one another for winning Crichton', hand. The eldest succeed, 
and considers herself supremely lucky. 
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Event* now take a dramatic tom. The parly i» rescued and 
brought home. On return to civilization the normal order of 
things and rank* return.. Crichton again becomes the obedient 
and dutiful .toward and I»rd Loam reverts to his birth-right. 
His eldest daughter marries ber former betrothed, the son of a 
Lord. 

No speeches are made by any of the characters. But simply 
through the development of the situation the meaning that the writer 
has in view is brought home to os. Although no argument* are 
advance) 1 the play i* a powerful argument for the claims of God's 
natural noblemen a* against the rights of the artificial peerage of 
civilized society. A curious world of fantasy is created to develop 
the situation, but the cleavage between the actual and the fanciful does 
not prevent the play from providing a critical commentary on the 
gre.it soda! problem that feres the subject-matter of the piece. 
And it comes all the rn.ro forcibly to u. broau.* we i.nbibo it 
oumlve* from the significance of a «tory that we thorouglily enjoy 
tut .tory from beginning to cod. and beoaoM aowharo doe* the author 
throat hinwclf upon u« with direct mor ali zing . 

The author offer, no remedy for the problem, be merely tioinU 
to iu existence and leave* it at that. The play ia supremely effective 
at once os a drama and as social criticism. 

Fortunately among the Engk-L problem-plays direct propaganda 
is the exception rather than the role. The majority belong to the 
class of The Admiral* Crichto* and iu lineal dcsoendanU like 
The Silver Box, Strife, c/c, which merely raise ijocstions about 
social problems and leave audience* to draw their own concluaion*. 

We are now in a position to attempt a farmulatiou of the 
principle, which the problem-play of tbe right type has to follow. 
In this connexion we might recall the famous statement in which tlif 
great Irish dramatist of modem time*, J. M. Synge; sum. up the 
essence of a true drama. ‘Drama U made serious not by the degree 
in which it fa taken up with problems that arc serious in 
themselves, but by the degree in which it give* the nourishment, not 

very ea *T **> define, on which our imaginations live The drama. 

like the symphony, doe* not teach or prove anything." 1 



|. J. M. Synge — Pitlac* to A» 7V.tr.’. 
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Tba problem-play, like all other kind* of play, and, for the 
matter of that, like all other fora* of art, must furokh something 
permanent and abiding to feed the imagination. It does this only 
when it portray* fact* in such a way a* to make them of universal 
significance, namely, by stressing, instead of the external farts of 
life, the thoughts and emotions of the characters. The centre of 
gravity of the play has to be shifted from without to within. The 
problem b only the raw material of the drama, the presentation of 
tho human reaction 'is the finished product. The exposition of the 
problem b only the means, the unfolding of character is the end. 
Problem* may not come into literature for their own sake but only 
as revelations of the inner workings of the mind and heart 
Shakespeare made in* of romantic situations for achieving thi* 
purpose. Ih*en employed situations of real life for attaining the 
aamo object Between the technique of Shakespeare and tliat of 
Ibsen the difference b only in regard to the nature of the raw 
materials used, the finished product aimed at b the same in 
either caee— and that b Alan. Aa Shaw toll* us. “Shakespeare 

had put ourselves on the stage but not our tituatioiu. Ibsen 

gives u. not only oureelve*. but oureelree in our own durations.”* 
It U ‘ourselves’ th.i ia given u* by both. 

In regard to charoctrnratioo the author of the problem-play 
should take good care to see that hi* characters are not mere 
illustrations of a set of ideas which he b anxious to communicate. 
The character* should be left to grow and develop along their own 
line*, often straying away beyond the scope of the play, in the 
abundance and overflow of their own vitality. They must have the 
extrn line that presenb the contour of life and they should not 
merely talk but art. and things should happen to them. They might, 
for instance, quite legitimately fall ill and even die unexpectedly, 
merely, for producing an illatka of reality. The death of the 
wife of Roberts, the Labour leader, in Galsworthy's Strife b 
simply meant to lend verisimilitude to the story and no deeper 
meaning need be read into it such as has been suggested by some 
ingenious critics. Referring to the character of Martin Leeds, (he 
hero of Wells’s The Secret Placet of the Heart. Ward aptly remarks 
that it is a relief to find Leeds developing a carbuncle in course 
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of the story. He mya, That carbuncle gleam* for the render like 
a cheerful lamp through a fog of seemingly endless talk. To have 
ideas i* noble ; to hare carbuncles human.** 

The Idea* underlying the problem^rama should not spread 
out beyond the story. The play should be tightly woven together, 
character* and idea* fanning the warp and woof and the story 
appearing on the finished texture. In hi* recent book. Experiment 
in Autobiography, H. G. Well* coafeeae* that in his novels he 
could not succeed in covering his ideas with his story. Despite 
all his efforts to enlarge the novel's scope it “proved a blanket 
too small for the bed. and when I tried to pull it over to cover 
my teasing conflict of ideas, I found I had to abandon questions 
of individuation.’" This very frequently happen* to Bernard Shaw 
in his problem-plays. He has such a large number of ideas in his 
mind, all struggling for expression, that he has to turn almo.t all 
his characters into his mouthpiece*, dictating Napoleon-like to six 
Secretaries at the asm* time. 

A* for the attitude that the author of the problem-play should 
adopt towards the point at (sane, it should be one of perfect 
neutrality. But this would be no pose but a linerre expression of 
the true artist’s catholicity of outlook, born of an imaginative 
insight into the core of thing* where the seeming discord* and 
differences of outer life merge and coaleeoe. This judicial impartiality 
would not be the rreult of a lukewarm interest in the problem but 
of an finally powioaate feeling for both sidm of the question, 
both being ultimately human. The dramatist will not judge, will 
not condemn, he will only lay Imre, point out and leave the Iworld 
to pause and ponder. The true artirt i* never a party man. Ho 
is of the centre. A magnificent illustration of such artistic neutrality 
is famished by the problem-plays of Galsworthy. 

There should not be any direct moralixing. As Diderot says 
“I don't want clever maxims on our stage, but impression*."' Direct 
preaching implies an Intellectual arrogance which smacks of 
mediaeval i*m and can never be tolerated in the present democratic 



I. A. C. Ward — Tit .VV«o».r»«f, 0 , p j*. 

*. H. G. Wdb Ft ftri ment im AmUbitg T,fk T —\<A. II. p. 496. 
3 - B. H. CUrk-£sr»ys*, TWxr •/ Ik, Drtmt, p 289. 
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ngo. It U also ranch less effective than the indirect, insinuating 
appeal of aesthetic impression*. Ward rightly observes in regard 
to the problem-novel* of Well- — ‘Well* might have laughed us into 
his Utopia but he will never fata ua into it.* 1 Literature must 
entertain while it instruct#, if it aims at instructing. It must |**r- 
•uade, not harangue. To quote Diderot again. “I agree that a 
dramatist may introduce point* in his piny which the spectator nuy 
apply to him*elf ; let him ridicule people and predominant vice*, and 
public events ; let him instruct and pleat*, provided he doc* not think 
about it. If the audicnco detects his purpose he will fail to achieve 
it ; he ceases to write dmraa. and only preaches.** 

The propagation of ideas, the propounding of theses is the bane 
of the problem-play. Many a quack writer, entirely innocent of the 
artistic vein. Iwa been flocking to the field merely for making a 
parade of some ill-assimilated knowledge and learning. Henry 
Arthur Jones is not at all too sever* on this cla** of writer* when 
he nukes the following bitterly sardonic attack on them : — 

"What about the other eminent entice and dramatists who 
hare discovered that it is the first business of the play-wright not 
to have a story or a plot, but to have "ideaa” '■nd a "mission." 
to sweep np social abases, to debate endlessly n* o social questions 
and disputed points in sociology... The suce >ful dramatists of 
the past were lamentably ignorant of psyc logy, sociology and 
heredity. They wers obliged to construct their plays on the vicious 
principle of telling the intereating atorjr In a well-framed concrete 
scheme ; and by thie means their plays have aecurcd a permanent 
popularity,— which is a reprehensible thing to lovers of "ideas”. 
Rat what modern playwright will Uke infinite trouble to learn the 
difficult task of constructing a play, when he can gain the reputation 
of being not only a great dramatist, but also a profound thinker by the 
easy expedient of tossing a few psychological or sociological ideas” about 
the stage with the careless freedom of a happy hay-maker ? It is 
very bard to obey laws ; it ia very easy to have "ideas”. "Ideas” 
enforce no restrictions ; they need not be even pursued ; they need 
only be dangled and aired, and left to float away.”* 

I. A. <J. Ward— Th< Sintttrn-Twtniin, p. JJ. 

I. B H. Ouk—RarafaaH Thtcntl of (lit Drama, p. 2<ft. 

J. Henry Arthur Jones— Intr eduction to Be unetifrc** "Law of the Drama.* 
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In spite of such abuse of the problem-theme, which is 
consigning a large number of piaja of the type to an exceedingly 
ephemeral exigence, there is bo reason to apprehend that the 
genuine plays of this class should fail to attain a permanent 
in tercet merely because they deal with current problem*. If the 
problem-play goes down to the bed-rock of human nature it is sure 
to live. One touch of nature maketh all the age. kin. Problem, 
may vary from age to age but the feeling* and sensations of man 
a. a suffering and enjoying human beix« continue the name through 
all timra. There is a beautiful observation of Mr. Harold Williams 
in regard to this : — 

“Art has no direct ecuren. with patting problem, as polities, 
morals and social economic* ; Sts foundation, are filed upon the on- 
changing in human tat a re— emotional reaction to esperienoe. And this 
emotional reaction is always tbs asms.. ..Tbs triumph of the financier on 
the Stock Eh* hangs is -s«o»»lly the ravage pleasure of his aboriginal 
forefather when he slew his pray with a flint-beaded spear ; the 
joy of the aeronaut in swift Sight differe in nothing from the eoetaay 
of the Indian sheeting broken rapids in a frail oanoa."* 

I would now conclude with a few general remark- on the 
place of purpose in literature. *o far as th« qneetion relate, to the 
present etudy. Purpose, in itself, b not tabro In literature, and 
purpo-o is not neenssarily incompatible with art. Literature has 
infinite powers of annexation and affiliation. Instead of being 
alarmed at the rapidly increasing use that is being made to-day 
of the drama and the novel for the rousing of social conscience by 
a treatment of current problems, we should rather accord it a 
warm welcome, ""hen Bernard Shaw roam baffled from the press 
and the platform and turns to drama for capturing the heart of the 
world we should tako it as a tremendous compliment to art Lovers 
of literature have only to see that these would-be teachers do not 
infringe tbe fundamental laws of art and that things which should 
have appeared in the form of tracts or treatises do not masquerade 
in artistic robe* and seek to pass otf as literature. 

Even if literature aims at the attainment of a moral purpose 
we need not denounce it on that account So long as it ia real art 



l. Harold WJfane M tdtr m E-gluk Wriun, p. S95- 
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it b free to achieve whatever pirpMC it chooeot to oet before itself. 
There b no reason why the literary artbt should not be allowed to 
produce art which u both 'good art* and "great art’ in Walter 
Pater’s tense of the expressions. What higher porpoee oould 
literature seek to achieve than that of •erring as an instrument of 
social and moral good, consistently with the maintenance of its 
character as art? What earthly objection could there bo to an 
author starting with a puipo*: and finishing by producing a woric of 
art? What harm to literature coukl proceed from him even if ho 
came to scoff, provided he remain, to pray ? 

I would end with the Inspiring words of Diderot 

•How mankind would be benefited were all tbs arts o( imitation 
to isslc a common sad and earns together with laws forcing us to lov# 
virtue and despue vies ? It is the philosophers place to invite them ; 
ho it is who most Urn to the poet, tbs painter, the musician, and ory 
alood, "Men of Genios, why has Heaven endowed you with gifts f 
If the artists give heed to him, soon the images of debauehery 
covering oar paleee walls will dbappear ; our roioee will no longer 
be the organs of crime ; good taste and good costoms and marsh will 
gain inestimably." 1 



B. H. Clark— £ure;n-. TUiriu eftk* Drat**, p. >89. 




ON THE TRANSFER OF THE CAPITAL OF 
MUGHAL BENGAL FROM RAJ MAHAL 
TO DACCA (JAHANGIRNAGAR) BY 
ISLAM KHAN CHISHTI. 

Dr. 8. S. Bhattacharyya, M.A, PilD.. 

Lecturer, Dacca University. 

Much misconception and difference of opinion wm lo bo 
current regarding the tran.fer of the capita) of the mbak of Bengal 
from Raj Mahal to Dacca during the early years of the reign of the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir. Ialnm Khan CMihti. who niled aa the 
viceroy in Bengal for fire year*, from 1608 to 1613, hat generally 
been regarded at the founder of the dtr of Dacca. He haa alto been 
credited to be the builder of a new capital there, which wa» formally 
inaugurated and renamed Jthangirnagar in hooourof the reigning 
sovereign. 

Different motive* hare been attributed to Islam Khan in regard 
to the trantfer of the capital. While tome historian, hare laid undue 
emphaait on the Magh and Peringi raid* aa the rtaton of tho trnnifcr, 
other* hare almost ignored them, and havo tolely confined their 
attention to the boetilitice of Uaman Afghan and Ma.nnd-i-Ala Muta 
Khan and hU aaiociatea in explaining that incident 

Opinions differ alao regarding the time when the change of 
capital wat made. The meet favoured date teems to be 1608 A.D., 
obviously on the authority of Stewart, bet a later date. 1612 A.D„ 
has also been suggested by Gladwin, and accepted by Taylor, Hunter, 
Wright and other*. 

In short some of the most essential points regarding tho 
transfer— its precise nature, the manner in which it wat effected, the 
real rratons that contributed to it and the exact moment when it 
was accomplished— have not to far been attempted to be solved with 
any approach to finality. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattuhali. Curator. Dacca Museum, is the last 
writer on this subject In a learned paper entitled "The English 
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Factory at Dacca (Bengal : Pa*t and Present : Vol. XXXIII. 
January-Junc. 1927)". be bas cleared up some of the prevailing 
fallacies regarding the transfer of capital, but the limited scope of 
the article has necessarily led him to deal with some of the points 
only, and these too rather briefly. 

The discovery within recent times of some new material for 
the history of Bengal during the reign of the Emperor Jahangir 
renders the present attempt at a more exhaustive and minute study of 
the nature, manner, circumstances, and the time of the transfer of the 
provincial capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca quite feasible. 

The most important original source is the Persian manuscript 
BaJvuistan-i-Gkaib', written by an imperial officer of the Bengal 
imtoA. named Mirra Nathan Alan d dio Isfahan!, later on crested 
Shifnb Khan by the Emperor Jahangir 1 . It profewses to be a hiatory 
of Bengal and OrUm under the three tubaUan Islam Khan (lOOti-13). 
Qa-imKhan (1613-17). and Ibrahim Khan Fathjang (1617-24), and 
during tho usurpation of the government by the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan for about a yoar (part of 1624 and 1625). The work is 
divided Into four books, and the first book deals with the viceroyalty 
of Islam Khan, and has been entitled by the author the hhmnamk 
(p. 140b). 

Though the IMariilan does not tell us expressly anything 
regarding the change of capital by Islam Khan, it offers for the 
first time a minute account of the Bengal vieeroy's activities from 
the beginning to the end (pp. lb-140b), and thus provide, an excellent 
background for a critical study of our subject Further we can 
glean from the detailed narrative of Mirea Nathan something about the 
nature of Islam Khan’s transfer of the capital, the reasons why he 
did so. as also the time when it was accomplished. In rf.ort, the 
Daharittan well compensate, for the paucity of material noticeable 
in the official chronicle, of the period, particularly in the Tuxuk-i- 
Jahangiri, and is also of great corroborative value. 



i. For derail* of the iarirf*. and its historical value, see J B O R S. 
Vol VII. Tort L March I 9 »i : A H story of Mughal North-East Frontier Poky, 
Introduction, 7-9 ; Journal of Indian Hscry, Vol XI. Part 1IL Dec. 193a, 
Vol. XIII. Part III. December. t 9 M- and Vol XIV. Pert I. April. 1935 ; 
Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol XAa 4. Dcc_ 193a. 
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Io addition to the Boharistan, the manuscript diary of Abdul 
Latif, a follower of AM Hu win who was appointed diican of 
Bengal in 1606. describing his journey in the train of his master and 
Islam Khan, the new governor, in Bihar and Bengal up to Ghoraghat, 
throws some light on Islam Khan’s itinerary prior to his advance to 
Dacca, thus corroborating to some extent the narrative of the 
BakaritU»\ Another Persian manuscript, the Continuation of 
the Fathiyah-i-Ibrif/ah by Shihabu-d din Talish (Bodleian 589 : 
Sachau and Fihe No. 240),' giving the history of Bengal from Mir. 
Jumla’s death to the conquest of Chittagong by 8haista Khan in 
1660 A. D, Includes a graphic account of the Magh and Foringi 
raids Into Lower Bengal, particularly in the reign of Jahangir, and 
tills has an Important bearing on our subject. For tbo prevention 
of these raids formed ooo of the main motives of Islam Khan in 
changing the capital to Dacca. An important Portuguese work. 
Antonio Bocarro s IkMa X/ll da Historic da Mia (1612-1017), 
offers the earliest and the utorf reliable account of the career of the 
Portuguese adveuturer Sebastian Oeaxalves. incidentally Illumina- 
ting the put played by the Portuguese pirates in Bengal politics of 
Islam Khan’s time. 

So far for the new material. A more Intensive uio of the 
comparatively scanty material handled by previous writers and 
available in the standard Persian works such m the Akbamamck, the 
7 \nuM-Mangiri, the /fhrfM— > i Jalingfri. the Ilforfr-eJ- 
Umarc, etc- as also in the accounts of foreigner* like Sir Thomas 
Roe, Herbert. Father Manrique, and Tavernier, has also been made 
with a view to rendering the present attempt as thorough a» 
possible. 

My justification for taking "p thU subject of very limited soopo 
is that U U historically important, and. what is more, is of especial 
local Interest 

As I have already suggested, the essential points in connection 
with our subject are three in number : — 

X For derail, see J BO R S. Vet V. 1919, and PrcbuU, Amin. B. S. 

13 » 6 - 

3- See J A S B. 19c* and 1907. fee an abstract of its content*, and for an 
Engtah tendexmg c< three Icag passages bculrg on out subject. 
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(1) The precise future and manner of the transfer of the 
provincial capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca. 

(2) The cause. of the transfer. 

(3) The time when it was accomplished 

A critical and detailed surrey of the political change* in Bengal 
from the time of its formal cooqnest in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century till the complete subjection of the independent 
zamiiuLr* there toward* the beginning of the second decade of the 
seventeenth century i* necessary at thi* Mage for the elucidation 
of the three main point* indicated above. 

Throughout the last quarter of the sixteenth century, Bengal, 
‘the house of turbulence.’ a- it was aptly termed by Abul Fail, 
was a source of constant trouble to tbo Mughal government The 
dufeat and death of Daud Kararani. tLe last of tl* independent 
Afghan rulers in 1374 A. D, had only nominally transferred the 
sovereignty of Bengal, Bihar, and Ohasa to the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar. He had yet to light hard and long to consolidate hi. authority 
against the numerous Afghan and Hindu lamindar. strongly 
established in that region. For more than fifteen years there were 
repeated rising, in Bihar. Oris-n. and in North awl Wert Bengal. 
When these were quelled, the Imperial ofioere turned their attention 
to South and East Bengal. The inort formidable enemies of the 
Mughal government here were In Khan Matnad-i-Ala aud tho 
Twelve Bhuiyas Usman Afghan, and CW Ral and Kedar Ral 

Ira Khan was tho master of a vast territory comprising alxint 
a half of tho present Dacca District, half of modern Tippcmh, tho 
greater part of Mymeoaingh. and perhaps somo portions of 
Rangpur. Bogra. and Paboa. The centre of Ian's authority was 
however, the strategic region south-east of modern Daces where tho 
Ganges (PadnuX the Lakhya. and the Brahmaputra formerly met 
Khixrpur, on the left bank of the Lakhya. about a mile north-east of 
modem Nsrayanganj ( and near the confluence of the three river*), 
was an important fort Opposite Khirrper stood Katrabau. nnd 
opposite NarajangaDj. KadamrmsaL two other fortified posts About 
three mile* east of Khiarpur. and nine mile* south-east of Dacca, was 
Sonargacn, the capital. The tract cast of the Brahmaputra in 
Myniensingh, extending to the eastern portion of the Sylhet District, 
was in possession of Usman, whose stronghold was Bokainagar, ou 
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the left bank of the Brahmaputra, about 62 miles due north of Dacca. 
The parganah of Bikrampur, oo the left bank of the Gango*. covering 
tho southern portion of Dacca District formed the dominion of 
Chaod Rai and Kcdar RaL Sripar. on the Knliganga river, nine 
milei south of Sooargaoo, was their capital. 

Such was the disposition of the hostile forces when Raja Man 
Singh assumed the viceroyalty of Bengal in the spring of U0A He 
abandoned the old capital at Tanda. and founded a new one at 
Raj Mahal oo the Ganges (Oct-, IM5). He then led a number of 
campaign* against Isa Khan. Usman Afghan, and Kcdar IUL 

It is in connection with these protracted encounter* of Raja 
Man Singh with the rebellious xainindar* of south-eastern Bengal 
that Dacca first comes into prominence in Mughal history. It wa- 
alrrady the seat of an imperial thauah, as the Miammah toll, u*. 
But it wa. too near the domain of Isa Khan and U*man Afghan to bo 
immune from their depredation#. In fact, aa early a. 16S4. it ap,>oar* 
to have been captured, and Ua thwaWar. 8ayyid Husain, imprisoned 
by Iia Khan. The neighbouring thank of Itkoiinl, about 17 mile* 
north-cast of Dace* ( Renoeli * Map VI ). too probably paasod into 
the hand* of I»a Khan'. 

So long aa Isa Khan lived three imperial outpost* do not seem to 
have been recovered It sra* not till three year* had elapsed after 
the death of Isa Kban (which occurred (n the autumn of 15M) that 
the thank . w«r# reoccupied and wed a* the Akbamninah tells us, 
by Raja Man Singh, a* the base of operations against Daud Kban. 
son of I*a Khan, Usman Afghan, and Kcdar RaL 

Usman now figures a* the leader of the Afghan malcontents. 
He took advantage of Mao Singh* temporary absence in A j mere to 
inflict a severe defeat oo the imperialist*. The Raja luatened to 
Bengal and soon recovered the lost ground. He took up hi* quarters 
in Dacca In February, 1002. aad began to make earnest preparations 
for a final contest with the rebels. 

Kcdar Rai at this time made a show of submission, but Usman 
did nothing of the kind and again turned aggressive. He suddenly 
crossed the Brahmaputra and captured an imperial thank (probably 
Alapsingh), driving the tkmaUar to take shelter in Bbowal. There- 
upon the Bengal viceroy marched from Dacca t oward' Bbowal, 
I. AUarnamak. UL pp. 657-60 (Be%«idgr). 
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whence he moved northward* along the river Lakhya till he came to 
dole quarters with Usman. The Afghan chief was again defeated 
and driven bock with heavy km. Tbe lhanah of Bhowal was 
strengthened, and Raja Man Singh returned to Daoca'. 

The defeat of Usman pot the other lamindars. particularly 
Daud Khan, -on of Isa Khan, and Kedar Rai, on their mettle, and 
they jointly prepared for a lerioni encounter on tbe bank of the 
Ichhamati probably at a place named Jatnpur. about 25 mile* wort 
of Dacca, where In Khan had a strong fort. An imperial force sent 
against them failed to cron the river Ichhamati and came back 
discomfited. This made tho Bengal viceroy take the field in person 
From Dacca, he marched westwards to Shah pur, on the right bank of 
the Dhallcswari (about 15 milee north-west of Dacca, and 12 miles 
east of Jatrapur, Rennell’s Map VI), whence he moved farther west 
and reached the bank of the Ichhamati. He crossed the river in fsoe 
of the strong opposition offered by Hand Khan and Kedar Rai, snd 
ultimately compelled them to evacuate ihrir stronghold and retire 
to their own cnpitals, Sooargaoo and Sripur. After this vicorty, 
Man Singh retained to Dacca fe. March. IW2)\ 

A new enemy now appears on the scent— the king of Arrskan 
(the 'Magh Raja’ of Abut Fail). Taking advantage of the internal 
troubles engaging the sole attention of the Mughal government, 
the Arrakan king Minpalaurg (S, bandar Shah, 1571-1593) steadily 
stretched his anna northwards till the whole of Chittagoog and the 
greater part of Noakhali and Tipperah came nnder hit sway. His 
son Minyuogyi (Salim Shah. 1593-1012) followed hit father's 
example, and proved to be a serious menace to the Mughal peace in 
Bengal. 

Another, and probably a more troublesome, element had 
already mado its appearance in Bengal. It waa tbe Portuguese sea- 
rovers. commonly styled the Feringi pirate*. Aa their name indicate#, 
they were not lawful subjects of the king of Portugal, aod owed no 
allegiance to hi* representative at Goa. Nor did they submit 
themselves to the authority of the Arrakan king, though they 
establish ed colonies in hi* temtorie* and sometimes fanght under 

a. AUtrfuisk. III. pp. usi. 1174. U7O-0C, 1213-14. 

J. Ailjnamj*, III. pp. 1114*1$. 

6 
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hi# banner. They Had two rtron** settlement- in the domain of 
the Arrakan king, one at Diinp (20 mile# .oath of Chittagong town, 
and »outh of the month of tltc Karoafali river), and the other nt 
Syriam, a noted part in Burma. 

The Portugueae free-booter* were very often in alliance with 
the local people of Chittagong, commonly known a* the Manila, 
who were a race of competent aeamen. living a aiiuiliar piratical 
life. They were aubject to little control of the Airnkan king, 
though they often joined him in hia military excumioni into Mughal 
Bengal 

Toward, the end of the .pring of 1G03. the Arrakan king 
invaded Bengal with a large fleet Kedar Rai, the ramindnr of 
8ripur, imarting under the humiliating defeat .uatained at the 
hand, of the Bengal viceroy in March, 1002. now *cemi to have 
joined the Arrakan king. The alKro marched in the direction of 
Sonargaon and laid riege to the imperial oatpoet at Tribonl 
(Tannin ahani' of Abul FaiL)* The local IhonoW .otnolrow 
auceeedcd In repelling the invader*, but the latter fell upon tho 
neighbouring oatpoeta and reduced the gaiTiaoua to great atraighU. 
When the Bengal viceroy Loud of the racceaa of the enemy, he 
promptly left hi. headquarter, at Dacca and came to the acene. 
A number of akirmiahe. on land and water followed, in ooe of which 
tho impcrialiat. captured one hundred boat, of the Arrakan king, 
yet no decisive ronult copied. 

A few month, later (r. Oct.— Nor, 1003), there wa. a recur- 
rence of hoitilitiea The outport of Srinagar 1 now formed tho target 
of attack of the combined force* of the Arrakan king and Kedar Rai. 
A naval battle wa. faught near Bikrampur. in which Kedar Rai waa 
totally defeated and severely wounded, and many of hi. follower*, 
including Feringw. were killed. Kedar died of hi. wound* soon 
after he was brought before Raja Man Singh. 'With hi. death. 



4 . Tnbeni according to Jatedra Nath Roy. Dh,l. r It.kch, I, p. 471. 
i. the place where the Beahmapatra (Meghna). Lakhya. and Dhatle**a»i Itave 
met opposite Narayaoginj. 

S- Srinagar war *taated or. a hack of the Katiganga liver, and it was 
renamed Fathjangpur by Ra,a Man Singh after hi. fata! victor, over Kedar Rai 
— Vidt Dicta, ftiiciM. Vet I. pp. 485.86. 
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eaya Abul Ftzl ‘the flam* of dutrubsmce in Bengal were extin- 
guished.’ and the territories of Krdar Rai pa-eed into the pasHrsrion 
of the Mughal Emperor*. 

6 . AUar*j III. pp. UJl-JJ. isjj-j 6 ( E. and D. VI. pp. 109); 
Ifainamak (Bib. Indica torfesN 

A gued deal of confoiea poooaOs regarding this iterating episode. 
Campos (History of the Portuguese .■ Bengal, pp. 67-71)1 relying almost 
entirely on the evidence o! the Portuguese chronicler., particularly Du Jsrric, 
interpret, it primarily as a contest bcr.cra Ihe Arrakan Kmg and the 
Portuguese ad.mtur.r Carvalho, over the povess.cn of the island of Sendwip. 
in the early part of which Kedar Rai helped the Arrakan Kmg with ico tore A., 
Unable to cope with the Arrakan K«g. Carvalho subsequently look rtluge with 
Krdar Rai. and fought on hfo be hah aganst the Mughal admiral Mandarai, 
killing him and destroying hi. fleet 

Mr. Jogwdra Cupu. the biographer of Kedar Rai. on the other hand, 
depending obviously on a n .summation el Ds Janie's narrative (as also 
Nikhil Nath Rai in Us “Prsupad «>»-). make. Krda« Rai help not the 
Arrakan king but Carvalho a the tfr.gvfo foe the maitay ol Sandw p. 

Mr. Gupta then give, a graphic account (bated partly on Du Jarric and 
partly on haaruyl ol four ungtmary bank, fowghl by hi. hero, aided mo.tly 
by Carvalho and hia Portuguese soldiers. against the Maghals In the first 
angagement. the Mughal admiral Mand.rai was defeated and .lain. and hia 
fleet destroyed. In Ihe second and third etxcwaSera. Kedsr Rai non equal 
success, but m the fourth. h« wu. defeated and captured, and finally ded ol 
wounds. 

Mr. Gupta s accounts of tho second and third battle, are admittedly 
based on hearsay, and stand entirely ancon oboralcd. TV story of tho first 
engagement is obviously based on Du June and that of the fourth on the 
diJuxiemaA as translated not quite accurately) in ElUt and Doom's Hiotory, 
VI. p. III. 

It seems possible to reconstruct the h im r y of this epaode. at least in 
outUne, by a careful and crn cal aulyM of the ev idence furnished by 
Abul Fail. Muumad Khan (aathx of the / f fe/.o«a*-.- 7 e*.» / .n) and 
Du Jarric Making propet ifcmance foe the natural tendency towards 
exaggerat-on of the schwvements sod also extenuation ol the discomfitures ol 
their own people, it appears clear that the parties m the cceitcst were the 
Mughals on cne side, and the Arrakan k rg and Kedsr Rai. aided by 
Carvalho, cm the other nde, and that there were two diderent campaigns, in the 
first ol which there was a> decisive resale bol m the second Kedar Rai 
was totally defeated and captured. 
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R»ji« Mail Singh returned to Dacca, bat wa* won called upon 
to disarm Unman who had again turned hostile. An expeditionary 
force w:>« gat li< mi at the Ikat^ik of BhowsL Just at that moment, the 
ikw. of resumption of hostilities on tbe part of the Arrakan king 
led the Bengal viceroy to alter hi* plan. From lihowal be proceeded 
against the new enemy, but tbe Arrakan king voluntarily withdrew 
from the contest 1 'iman too changed hi* attitude and repaired to 
hi* own territory (e. spring of 1601k’ 

Thus a* the result of strenuous exertion* for about two ycare 
(I CO-.Mr, 04 1 on the part of Raja Man Singh, the political .itnation 
in IU>Dgal for a time appeaml to bo utWactory. The Bengal viceroy 
tnnde adequate arrangement* for keeping his hold film over the 
newly acquired domain of Bikrampur and came back to Dacca. IIo 
felt w mnch at raae that ho won left hi* headquarter* for Nerirpur 
(38 miles east of MaUUh town, on the bank of the Atrail where ho 
■pent tlie rain* of 1601. [wobably b. LMdaU work (Warn Khan did 
tlio name in 1009. OiAtrartm, 10a). 

Man Singh was recoiled from Bengal In 1606, and lie waa 
followed in quick -ucce**ion by two viceroy*, wluno ruls waa 
uneventful. Tim next important ruler waa I aha Khan CUehti, who 
assumed chaffs of hi* office at Raj Mahal abost the beginning of Uie 
rain* in UOK. 

Main Klun wax young awl in. rperiweed. but exceedingly able 
and iiinbitiiuia. and enjoyid the full confidence of the Mughal 

A'i,.l I 1 ' i- -<! Carvdtak 

made to much ol by Du June. Similarly. Du Janie dee* not refer to 
Krdar Rni » final defeat at the Kind, of Min Singh, abirh ia vividly narrated 
by Abut Fail and Ms’tanud Khan. Mandacai'a sastsscc appears to he very 
doubtful. But Carvalho pUy* too prominent a part m the h.tory of the tune* 
to be relegated to oblivion. Probably Carvalho fought m bath the campaign!, 
along nith hia old enemy, the Arrakan King, on the aide of Krdar Rai. The 
/fhriaemjA, though not tpecdicaSy nveotwu i ng Carvalho, distinctly refers 
to the Feeing* fighteig on behalf of Krdar Rai in the final encounter. The 
necessity of presenting a united (root in tace of their common enemy, the 
Mu g h s h , might wen hava led the Arrakan king aod Carvalho to patch up 
a truer and nock br a common end, u they actually did afteruaidc. 

7. dMirunai, III, p iaj 6 

8 . Atimtmtk, pp 1240 . 
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Emperor. He resolved to take up the unfinished task of Raja Man 
Singh and consolidate the imperial authority in south-eastern Bengal. 

The political position there had grown worse since the time of 
Man Singh. The repeated defeat* suffered by Usman had not at all 
cooled hia military ardour, and he was still ever ready for a surprise 
attack on the imperial territories. The death of Kedar Rni was 
indeed a welcome event But with the conquest of hia extensive 
territories in Bikxnmpar, the Mughal government was brought into 
direct and more bitter conflict with Musa Khan, son of Iaa Khan. 
He and his twelve confederates grew so moch alarmed at the rapid 
extension of Mughal sway that they began to make vigorous 
preparations to check it. 

One of the earliest acts of Islam Khan was the recovery of the 
thanah of AInpsingh {pargtmak Alapsingh, on the western bank of the 
Brahmaputra, in Mymenslngh District) from the haods of Usman 
Afghan. Profiting by the change of governors. Usman had suddenly 
seised the Mono* and killed the (kwhfar (c. June, 1608). A strong 
forco wae despatched from Raj Mahal, and Usman was compelled to 
evacuate the iVwfl*. The Bengal viceroy then made himeclf busy in 
organising hi. forces so that he might, at the end of the rains, proceed 
towards Bhaii (East Bengal) to deal with Musa Khan and his 
followers. Early in December. 1C08. Islam Khan left Raj Mahal 
and marched down the Gang™ towards I»wer Bengal. Just before 
bit departure from the capital e mi ssaries from Raja Pratapsditya of 
Jessors came tendering eubmiaaioa to the Emperor and offering 
personal service when necessary, "'hen the Bengal viceroy reached 
Alnipur (15 miles south-east of Rampur-Boalia, Rajshahi), Usman also 
offered submission through an eoroy (2nd January. 1609). Islam 
Khan spent two months in camp at Alai pur, and then (c. 2nd March. 
1609) proceeded towards Narirpur for UtaJaki. At Barrapur (15 tnllci 
north of Natore. Dt. Rajshahi >. Pratapsditya interviewed Islam Khan 
and personally acknowledged the imperial suierainty.’ 

These professions of loyalty by tiro of the most powerful and 
wealthy samindara of Lower Bengal came as a great relief to the 
Bengal viceroy. He now felt free to direct all his attention towanls 



9. Ri*erufa». 3b, 5a. 9a Abdal Lat-fs Dary in Prektihi. Anin, 1326 
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disarming Musa Khan and his associates. But before he could 
proceed against them, he thought it nec*~ary to safeguard his line of 
communications by subduing the numerous /ainindar* whose 
territories lay on the way. One by one, the umindar* of Bhushnah, 
Shabo/adapur, Sonabaju. Bhaturiabaju, Hijli etc. (roughly covering 
the territories now included in Pobno, Bogrt. Rajshobi. and Jcasore 
District.) were reduced to vassalage. 

The Bengal viceroy suspended military operations on the 
approach of the rain*. He crossed the Karatoya at Shahpur (in 
Paboa District, 35 miles south- we»t of Ohcnghat). and then proceeded 
to Ghoraghat, the seat of a atrong Imperial outpost, where he 
encamped for the raina (2nd of June, lGWh'* 

On the 15<h of October. 1609, lalom Khan resumed hi. march 
towards the Dtuiti region. Moving down the Karatoya. he reached 
Shahxadapur (25 miles north-east of Pabua town), whore he halted 
for sometime. Here the fleet and the artillery joined the land army, 
and a grand review of the entire force was held after the Id-i-Ratnxau 
festival wa. over (18th of I>ec*mber, 1609). 11 

At this stag* the Bengal viceroy settled his plan of campaign 
against Musa Khan, and it is in this connection that Dacca again 
comes into political prominence. From Balia (six miles south-west 
of Shaluadapur), Islam Khan sent in advance a atrong force of 2,000 
matchlock men, with 20 war-boats, 50 pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of ammunition, under Shaikh Kama!. Tukmak Khan, and 
Mink Bahadur Jalayer. to Dacca to reinforce the garriaou there, and 
alto to create a diversion in favour of the imperialists. Ho himself, 
with tho main army and the fleet, proceeded very cautiously to 
confront the Afghan chief." 

Musa Khan made vigorous preparation* against the Mughal*. 
He gathered all his followers and their war-equipment, and, with seven 
hundred war-boat*, be inarched from hi* capital Sonaigson towards 
the fort of Jatrapur, which *tood at the entrance of tho channel 
where the Padma (GsngetX the Dhalleewari and the Ichhamati 

10. Baharirt**, 5»-?b, *a : Abdul LatiTs Diary (/Vaiaali, drain, 1316 
B.S.. pp. 55J-53). 

11. Batanifan. i&a-iyb. 

U. BaliarisU n, i;0-ifcU 
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met (and where Musa Shan't I»rother Dand Khan bad confronted 
Raja Man Singh in the spring of 16021 It was an almost impregnable 
fort, and was strongly garrisoned by an Afghan contingent under 
Mirra Mumin and Darya Khan. A tittle above Jatrapor, near the 
mouth of the three main streams, stood Kategarh, another stronghold 
of Musa Khan. The garxuon here was now reinforced from the 
headquarters. 

Meanwhile Islam Khan encamped at a convenient place on 
the left bank of the Padma, a little ahead of KaUgarh. and prepared 
to attack the enemy post Musa Khan anticipated him, and led 
an artillery charge on the imperial entrenchments from a mud fort 
rapidly made at a strategic point named Dbakjeia. 3 mile* north- 
west of Jatrapur. The first attack was repulsed, but more assaults 
followed, and still no decisive result ensued. At last Musa Khan 
was defeated and compelled to retreat with heavy loss. 

Islam Khan cammed KaUgarL, and then directed all Ids 
effort* to dislodge the enemy from the atroogbolds of Dhakjera and 
Jatrapur. First an a»ault on the fort of Jatrapur was plaonad in co- 
operation with Mirak Bahadur Jalayer. who was summoned to the 
aid of the itibakkr from Dacca- Shaikh Kama!, the officer in 
charge there, promptly sent Mirak Bahadur witL twenty boats. 
The latter moved up the Ichhamatl to a strategic point down Jatrapur, 
wbero a channel from the Dhallcewari met the Ichhamati ("the 
mouth of the Kutharolya” of Mima Nathan!, and he wa* there joined 
by the inbaMnr, A night attack on the enemy fort followod. 
The troop* wore safely transported across the Ichhamati with the 
help of the boats brought from Dacca, and then they fell upon tbo 
unsuspecting garrieoo in the early hours of the morning. After a 
feeble leaistance, M.ta Khan and hi. men evacuated the fort. 

Islam Khan lost no time, and proceeded to attack the second 
fortified post of Musa Khan at Dhakjera. It proved to be a more 
formidable task. Though made of mad. this stockade was almost 
unassailable, for it bad quagmire on three aides, and the river Paduia 
on the fourth. Mura Khan too now offered stubborn defence, but 
wax again defeated and compelled to f.ee, this time to bis capital 
(c. 9th of June. l«10).*’ 
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Thus after a vigorous campsugr. lasting aboat six months 
(Janaary to Jane. 19101 Mara Khan succeeded in inflicting a aerie* 
of defeat* on Mnaa Khan and capturing tiro of hi* strongest 
fortification*. lie was now within twenty- fire mile* of Dacca, and 
hi* subsequent plan of campaign brought him direct to tlmt place. 
Sonaigaon, the capital of Ma*a Khan, mast now be stormed, and 
the Afghan chief totally embed. Dacca, about nine miles north- 
west of 8onargaon, furnished the most convenient base of ope ra- 
tions. Bo the Bengal viceroy marched thither, taking necessary 
measure* for securing his line of comma nicationa as well a* for 
suppressing internal revolts. Moving down the Ichhamati. Islam 
Khan first came to Baba (about 24 mile* west of Dacca), and then 
to Kalakopa (about 17 mile* south-west of Dacca), where he captured 
an enemy stockade. Thence he proceeded to Dacca on land, while 
the fleet first halted at 1‘atharghaU (near the confluence 
of the Ichhamati and the DhalUewari. about six mile* south-west of 
Dacca), and then reached Dacca through the creek of •Quadhari” 
(Kara Mil's Map XU shows a creek near Patharghata. navigable during 
the rainy season, connecting the DhalUewari and the Buriganga). 

The Bengal viceroy spent the rains (c. June- Oct, 1610) at 
Dacca, and. a* soon at the season for campaigning came, sent out 
some of his competent officer* to M op a number of stockade* at 
strategic poiots around the enemy territory. Though Islam Khan 
did not actually join fighting, he personally visited the different 
outposts, snd guided the operations at every stage. 

Musa Khan fought for the second time with the river Lokhya 
a* his main line of defence. Hi* first ta«k wts to thwart the attempt 
of the Mughal* to enmesh him in the net-work of fort*, and he fought 
a number of obstinate engagements in the vicinity of Khirrpur, 
Kadamrssul, and Katrabau. but lost ground everywhere, and 
ultimately retired to an island near his capital. One of his prominent 
officer*, at this atsge. played the traitor and handed over Sonargaon 
to the Mughal*. Another pirce of misfortune was the loss of the 
important fort of Katrabau, and the fall of its gallant commandant 
Daud Khan (Musa Khan’s brother). The latter was the victim of a 
night attack made by the imperialists, srho appear to have made 
common cause with the Feringi pirates. Undaunted by the series 
of misfortunes. Mas* Khan made vigorous attempt* to seise the 
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imperial forts of KAwwnl mod Kodalia (2J mile* south-west of 
Narayanganj), but failed miserably. At last he thought it prudent 
to acknowledge the imperial vassalage, and personally submitted to 
Islam Khan at Dacca (c. June, 1611). The Bengal viceroy, anxious 
to put down Usman Afghan, pardoned Man Khan, but kept him 
at court under strict surveillance. 

Before Musa Khan was totally disarmed. Islam Khan 
received an envoy from a nephew of the Arrakan king Salim Shah, 
requesting Mughal aid for the recovery of the island of Sandwip 
from the hands of a Portuguese adventurer named Sebastian 
Gonsalves. The Arrakan prince proposed to *cod his sons as 
hostages to Dacca, and agreed to hold Sandwip as a vassal of the 
Mughal Emperor.** 

A review of the relations of the Mughal* with the Airakanesc 
and the Portuguese since the day. of Raja Man Singh appears to 
be noceaaary for realising tin .igo.6cai.ro of the negotiation, 
mentioned above. 

The Arrakan king Salim Shah, who had formed an alliance 
with Kedar ltai. the satuindar of Sripur, and fought against 
the Mughal, under Raya Man Singh in 1002-3. waa. soon after 
that period, involved in quamls with the Portuguese pirate 
settled in Syrlam and Dianga. These culminat'd in a general 
massacre of the colonists at Dianga iu 1607. 

Sebastian Gonsalves was of* of the few Portuguese who 
escaped from that general massacre, and leaped into fame. He 
was destined not only to avenge the brutal murder of his oountrymen. 
but alto to play a prominent part in the history of Bengal 
throughout tbs rule of Islam Khan and even beyond it (1607-16). 
After living for sometime by plunder on the Arrakan coast, 
Gonxalvea captured the rich island of Sandwip in 1009. and iatar 
on seixed two other island, at the bead of the Bay of Bengal. 
He then set himself up as an independent ruler, but did not give 
up his piratical career. Too much power only add'd to his 
natural insolence and brutality. In 1611. he committed an act of 
great treachery by contriving the death of Anaporan. the governor 
of Chittagong, who had taken refuge in Sandwip, with his family 
and treasu res, after a quarrel with his brother, the Arrakan king. 

U. BaluritU*. }8b-3ja. j6a-3Ja. 4ia-«ib. 
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Anaponn’s ion solicited aid from Islam Khan to avenge the 
poisoning of hi* father by Sebastian Gonsalves. 

Folly oogroised with the task of subduing Musa Khan, 
Mam Khan could not render any help to the Arrakan prince 
against Gonralves or otherwise curb his power. The Portuguese 
adventurer, consequently, continued his plundering activities with 
impunity, causing untold misery and destitution to thousands of 
Mughal subjects. The ruthless depredations of Gonsalves and 
his fellow pirates had, as we shall tee later on, an important 
bearing on the transfer of the capital of the Bengal nibah to Dacca 
by Islam Khan." 

Though the political complications at home prevented Mam 
Khan from taking immediate steps against the Feringi pirate*, 
he lost no time in preparing the ground for fighting them. Hardly 
h»d the second and the (Inal contest with Mom Khan ended, whe.- 
thc Bengal viceroy despatched a strong force to reduce Ananti 
Manikys. Raja of IUmliu, to submission. The territory of Bhuluu 
on the south-eastern frontier of the Bengal nU, was of great 
strategic Importance, for it lay along the route of the Fering- 
pirates whm they came to raid Bengal from Chittagong (see 
FatHyak. OWfrw/Hon, pp. 122b- 125b: J.AAB. 1907). UoabU 
to cope with the invader*. Ananta Manikya evacuated his domain 
and sought shelter with the neighbouring ruler of Arrakan. 
Islam Khan made Bhulua. the capital of the Raja, into a strong 
frontier post and adequately garrisoned it-" 

About the middle of October. Mil. Islam Khan sent a large 
force against Usman Afghan of Bokainagar. Aa before, he conducted 
the campaign from Dacca, moving, when necceaary, to Toke, a 
a fortified post on the Brahmaputra (about 42 miles north-east 
of Dacca, and about 34 nrilew south of Bokainagar). Usman 
tried his best to check the advance of the imperialists at every 
stage, but. after about two months of hard fighting, he was 
compelled to evacuate Bokainagar and flee across the Laur Hills 



15. For the career at Setiatlan G crashes and his relations with the 
Arts Van long, ■« Campos's H„to*y ci the Tonufoeie in Bengal. *147.154 157. 
and Phayte’s History ol Burma. 173-76. 

16. Bah*riita", 106-4:1. 
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to Sylhet (e. early December. 16111, hotly pawned by the victors. 
Boluunagar, the fortified citadel of Usman, aod the neighbouring 
outpost* of Hasanpur and Aganuiodar, were promptly occupied 
and strongly garrisoned.' * 

Islam Khan for a time gave np bis pursuit of Usman, and 
utilised the respite in sending a punitive expedition against Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore. The Raja had fallen off from faithful 
vassalage, and broken his promise of penonal service* and of military 
aid in regard to Islam Khan’s campaign against Musa Khan. 
The Jessore expedition conducted from the headquarters at Dacca 
attained rapid and complete success. The Bengal flotilla defeated 
the Jesaoro fleet in two successive battles, causing a heavy loss 
of men and ships, and, Pratapaditya. anxious to mve his territories 
from total nib. Anally submitted to Islam Khan. Ho was 
confined at court, and his kingdom annexed to Mughal domaiu 
(c. Jannuary, 1«1&‘* 

Sometime after the cooque-t of Jcesore, Islam Khan 
bud to face a serious Magh raid, the flrat and the only raid 
recorded of his viceroy ally. Taking advantage of the temporary 
reduction of the garrisons in the Ihanakt ot SHpur and Hbulua, 
owing to the equipment of the Jessore expeditionary force, a 
gang of Magh pirmtee with MO boats raided tho lhanahi with 
impunity, and did much damage to life aod property. The Bengal 
viceroy sent speedy reinforcement* from Dacca, and the raiders 
hastily dispersed’ • 

Islam Khan next took up Ike onAnished task of subduing 
Usman, then strongly entrenched in Sylhet with Thar’ as his main 
stronghold As Usman proved to be the moet persistent and 
formidable foe of the Maghal government help from the Royal 
Court eras obtained by the Bengal viceroy in this campaign. But 
he did not conduct it in person. Islam Khan probably thought 
it uusafo to leave Dacca for fear of a fresh Magh raid Usman 
and hi* Afghan chiefs in Sylhet fought hard to preserve their 

17. B/ihanitan. >1.1-461 : Prti+ik i. tysl B. S. 145-47. 

IS. 4 *»- 57 t> * P'tUtht, Kdrtut. ij»? B. S.. 1-8 ; Satish 

Milra's featrt-Kh u! /Uk* sk. If. 361-3*5. 
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independence, but Usman’s death on the field of battlo (battle of 
Duulambapur. 2nd March. 1612) totally disorganised hi. force*, 
and his brothers were ultimately forced to aubinit to Islam Khan 
at Dacca (early in April. 1612>. ,# 

The last notable act of the Bengal viceroy was the campaign 
against Raja Parikshit Nurayan of Kamrup (e. Nov. 1613), which 
resulted in the conquest and annexation of Kamrup to tho Mughal 
empire." 

Islam Khan did not long survive this victory in Kamrup. 
lie was suddenly taken ill while banting in the forroU of Bhowal, 
and died before he could be removed to Dacca (Slat August. 1613)-’" 

The death of Islam Khan is a landmark not only h the history 
of Mughal rule in Bengal, but also in that of the city of Dacca. 
The process of consolidation of the authority of the Mughal 
Emperor against the numerous powerful and indc|>cadcbt xamindare, 
particularly of Lower Bengal, which had started with llaja Mai. 
Singh (1594-1G05), may now ( 1013 ), at the end of nearly twenty 
eventful years, bo said to bav# been completed. Never again was 
the imperial authority in Bengal effectively challenged, and tho 
province gradually settled down to pence and order, finally 
developing into ooe of the moet flourish!.* provinces of tho whole 
empire. It wae during this long procaae of conciliation and 
consolidation that the small and insignificant Mughal fAawxA of 
Dacca gradually grew in military and political importance till it 
became the official capital of the Bengal tulak. 

A detailed study of the topography of the town of Daoca 
and of its environs will prove useful for appreciating the reasons 
of the rapid rise in its fortune*. 

So far a* soil formation is concerned. Dacca is admirably 
suited for being the site of a town. It occupies the southernmost 
point of an elevated stretch of stable red fambw soil, generally of 
low productivity, but much above the highest flood level of the 
surrounding rivers. Just south of it is an extensive low-lying 
tract of rich alluvial soil, but more or loss submerged daring the rain*. 

so. BvuriOm s. 6a. -7 4* : PnU 1*., Aftkij**. 1328 BS. 147-53. 

> 1 . Bakaritttn, iO 5 b-U 0 b. 
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and so unfit to be the site of any permanent town. The geographical 
poiition of Dacca is al*o eminently favourable for iU political and 
economic prosperity. A glance at Reanell’s Map No. XII will 
show that Dacca stand* on a beautiful and very extensive plain 
bounded practically on three sides by natural watercourses— by the 
river Buriganga on the south. the Dolai on the east, and tho Pandav 
river ( now extinct, “Neri Creek” of Reonell ) on the north and 
partly on the west. So it can easily be formed into a fortified 
capital, defend.be on land and water. Again, the soil of Dacca and 
its environ* being quite fertile, and the river Buriganga on which it 
•Umls being not too powerful or destructive like the Padma, and 
alio navigable throughout the year, Dacca poeaeaee* natural 
facilities for developing into s bc«y centre of trade and commerce, 
and it actually did so under the Mughal peaoe. Above all, from the 
standpoint of strategy, Dacca occupies an enviable position. It is 
eminently fit to be used ns a military base. Lying at tbe junction 
of the Dolai and the Buriganga. Dacca fully commands the numerous 
water route* which are short cuts from the main channels of tho 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra intersecting south-eastern Bengal, and 
an effective control of these water route* baa always been the one 
essential condition of saeceas in warfare in that riparian tract. 

What appealed moat strongly to R^a Man Singh when I* made 
Dacca his headquarter, during th, protracted conflict with Isa Khan, 
Usman Afghan, and Kodar Rai ( the hut one bdr* often akiod by the 
Protugueae and the Arrakanese) daring tbe years 1602-01, wo. the 
strategic excellence of the place. Near enough for purpose* of an 
attack on the territories of the moat formidable enemies of tbe Mughal 
Emperor, Dacca lay far enough for an effective counter-attack, 
particularly, a surprise attack by night- The strategic Importance of 
Dacca was all the more keenly realised by the Bengal viceroy in 
relation to another, and a growing menace— that of the Feringi and 
Magh pirates. Khizrpar. by which the pirates used to roach Dacca, 
lay only about nine mile* to the southeast near tbe confluence of 
the Brahmaputra, the Lakhya, and the Boriganga. and a fortified 
post there, in constant tooch with tbe headquarters at Daoca, would go 
a long way in meeting the danger. 

Very little is known about Man Singh's activities regarding 
tbe improvement of Dacca. Bat it seems clear that as a reault of 
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the long stay {from 1603 onward.) of the Bengal viceroy, a small 
town sprang up round iho imperial outpost, which served as the 
nucleus of the future capital. Man Singh appears to have taken 
special care in strengthening the fortifications of the outpost at Dacca, 
so that it soon came to be recognised as one of the four prominent 
fortresses of the Bengal ruioV*. 

This was the first atep in the rise of Dacca into prominence. 
The next and the final stage in the political development of the city 
was reached during the eventful rule of Islam Khan Chuhti. 

The same exigrodre of the military and political situation which 
had drawn Man Singh to Dacca, attracted Islam Khan as well to the 
same quarters. According to the definite testimony of tho Ilah/irittan, 
the new viceroy pot the subjection of Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan, in 
the forefront of his viceregal programme* •, and Daoca certainly offered 
the moat convenient base of operations against that formidable enemy. 
But Islam Khan’s march to Dacca was rfnbborety opposed by tbo 
Afghan chieftain, and be reached there only after six months of 
strenuous campaigning, about the middle of June. 1610. 

From that time till his death, a little over three years later 
(August, 1613), political complication, compelled Islam Khun to 
remain at Dacca, and this prolonged stay of the Bengal viceroy had 
important consequence*. The temporary armed camp gradually 
changed into a permanent civil station The whole office and tho 
court begun to assemble there. Private traders and merchants cam* 
in the wake of the viceregal party and settled down at Dacca 



73. Bifurtitsn, p. 19b. ti i* dear tram Mina Nathan's ««k ihst tong 
before Idem Khnn's entry into Dacca, the place possessed a strong for trees — 
in tact ooe of the (cur strongest torts in Bengal ■»*. h (the oilier Hirer being 
those ot Jajpur, Ghceaghat. and Raj M shall F. D. Awdi. ICS, in an article 
m the Dacca Review, 1914. on the Otd Dacca, suggests that Dacca grew to 
be a place of importance m Raja Man Sngh t time 

U. Dr Bhatlashali. relying on Abdul Lat.fi D»ry, suggest* that IJarr 
Khan had no definite aim in view even when he reached the vicinity ol 
Murshidahad (rally January, tfop). But the BukariiU* definitely lays that 
white still at Raj Mahal. Islam Khan decided to proceed against Musa Khan 
at the earliest possible opportun-ty. In tact, the a heir itinerary oi the Bengal 
viceroy from Raj Mahal into the heart of Lower Bengal was. to a great extent, 
shaped by hi* desire to subdue Musa Khan. 
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attracts by the great facilities for trade and commerce which it 
afforded. I»lam Khan himself substantially contributed to the 
development of Dacca. A new fort was built, no vestiges of which 
now exist, a new palace was constructed, and new roads were laid 
down, all skirting the river Buriganga. The Bengal viceroy also 
appears to have improved the defences of his fortified settlement by 
means of artificial canals. Thus the small town that hsd originally 
sprung up around the imperial outpost in the time of Man Singh 
steadily developed into a large and wealthy city, soon supplanting 
Raj Mahal from it* proud position of the capital of tho Bengal 
subah'*. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, much of the fiction that 
has gathered round the so railed foundation of Dacca, and the nature, 
manner, cause, and time of the transfer of the capital of the Bengal 
*ut*h to that place by Islam Khan may be cleared. 

First, with regard to the foundation of Dacca. Dr. BhaMaahali 
has already pointed out that Dacca was never founded by Islam Khan. 
The town is much older, and eaa boast of at least a few inscriptions 
of the pre-Mughal period. 

A« regards the nature of the transfer of the capital to Dacca, 
it was in a sense unique. It was not the result of any premeditated 
scheme, on the part of Islam Khan, complete in itself, and carried 
into effect all at once, but it was rather a piecemeal act— tho result 
of exigencies of circumstance*— to which the hand of destiny was 
more potent than any human hand. In fact. It was quite unlike 
Man Singh's deliberate transfer ctf the seat of government from 
Tanda to Raj Mahal or. coming to more modern times, the transfer 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi by the British 
Government in 1911. The gradual transfer of the Mughal 
provincial capital to Dacca rather finds a parallel ia very recent 
times in the transference first of the governor’s residence and 
court and of some important office*, and then of the rest of 
them from Allahabad to Lucknow by the United Provinces 



as. Baharittan. p. ith medico* "New Dacca" and "Old Dacca", si 
connection w-th the events of January. 16 IJ. oUioesly dirt ing-jishing Islam 
Khan's new settlement from the oH town of Raja Man Singh s time. 
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The very •»»«>»« of the transfer determined the manner in 
which it wn* to be effected. A* the whole thing was piecemeal in 
character, so it »»■ accomplished by stage-. At fir»t owing to 
military necessities, the viceregal camp and court only moved to 
Dacca. Then for purpoeea of political administration, the entire 
governmental office* and the ttaff were gradually removed from 
Raj Mahal to that place. So from a military settlement Dacca 
became the seat of the civil government, and finally emerged ai 
the official capital of the Bengal 

At the transfer of the capital wa* a alow and almost 
imperceptible proce**. there wa* an air of informality about it 
from start to fioiah. Nothing it on record to ahow that there was 
ever a ceremonial oc formal foundation of the new capital, or even 
any official inauguration of the aame when the old capita! waa finally 
abandoned. 

Thit explain* why them b no particular reference to thi* 
important political event in the Fenian chronicle* of Jahangir* 
reign. To confemporary historians. it wa* nothing but the 
acinowUdgnicnl of an accomplished fact-th* logical consummation 
of a proce** -tailed much earlbr-and hence not worthy of any 
ipcclal mention. Even the change in the name of the city (from 
Dacca to Jahanginagnr), ao n—yimt on a change in iU political 
■talus, b not particularly noted by ex>ot*mj>orary writer-, not 
even by Alina Nathan, who b otherwise to punctiliout in hi* 
narrative. 

Different causes of the change of the capital have been 
mentioned by different historian*. While the Tuiuk-i -Jahangir i 
suggests that Islam Khan came to Dacca to reduce that zamindar * 
of the vicinity, particularly Usman Afghan, to subjection, the, 
Bahariilan emphasis** that the subjugation of Muia Khan war, 
the dominant desire of Islam Khan from tbo beginning of his 
viceroyalty, and thi*, more than anything el*e, drew him to Dacca. 

Stewart and Wise, among-t others, on the other hand, fix- 
upon the suppression of the Magb and Portuguese raid- iutt , 
south-eastern Bengal as the main motive of Islam Khan's remove .1 
of the seat of government to Dacca. 

A third group of historians, notably Hunter. Sayyid Aulac 1 
Husain (Note* on the Antiquities of Dacca, 1SS0), and Beni Prasad 
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have tried to effect a compromise between the two extreme views 
outlined above, and they have suggested that the oroeasity of 
putting down the Afghan r em in de r * at alto the Magh and Feringi 
pirates combined to ioduco Idem Kbat> to abandon Raj Mahal 
and settle down at Dacca. 

Dr. Bhattashali. on hit part, totally ignore* the Portuguese 
pirates, and says that it was mainly to subdue Usman and the other 
powerful ramiodare of Bengal that Islam Khan ultimately made 
Dacca his headquarters. 

We may be permitted to state that the transfer of the capita! 
to Dacca was, in s sense, an inevitable oeennener, and it was due 
to circumstance# almost beyood Islam Khan’s control. Man Singh’s 
activities had already shaped the future of Dacca, and Islam Khan 
oould not help farther advancing iu cause. Daota soon developed 
into a city of considerable miUury and political importance, and 
a busy centre of trade and ioduatriea. 

Raj Mahal, the old capital on the other hand, was at this 
time fast losing all iu attractions. A change in the course of the 
Ganges, on which the fortified capital city stood, appear* to have 
already set in by which the river fiaaJy receded oaarly a kor. 
making the city inaecmaible to war-boats and nnftt for defenoc 
on land and water, and also unauited for trade aid 
commerce 1 * 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Dacca, with its excellent 
geographical and strategic advantage*, should attract Islam Khan, 
particularly when be was extremely anxious to subdue the powerful 
rebellious xamindar. in Its neighbourhood as early as practicable. 
The evidence of the TirtscA and the Bakarutrm taken together 
leads to the irresistible conclusion that the subjection of Mura Khan, 
the head of the so-called "Raro-Hhuiyas” of that time, and of 



16. BikarilUu, p. ma •isles in ctoeret.ee «4ih th* rebel pnocs Shah 
Jahan's engageir.cn: nith the Bengal t'cecoy Ibrahim Khan Fslhjang. c. April, 
1624. at Kaj Mahal that the Gsrge, had receded nearly a la, from the forti- 
fied citadel Tavernier (Crook's ed.ron VoL t. p. io») definitely suggests 
(166*) that that the change m the course ot the river. imoSv n* a Ion of trade 
laciLties, -as a prominent cause ot Islam Khan* removal to Dacca. The 
process of change whxh appears to has* been completed by the year i6r« 
must have started much earlier. 

8 
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Usman Afghan of Bokainagar, formed the main plank of Islam 
Khan’s military programme, and. for the successful completion of 
that ambitious programme, Raj Mahal was totally unsuitable, 
while Dacca was most favourably situated. The Afghan menace 
in general may thus be held to have been a powerful factor in 
bringing about the change of capital. 

Another Important motive of Islam Khan’s removal to Dacca 
appears to have been the suppression of the Magh and Feringi 
pirate*- The collective testimony of the Ailamamah, the 
Bahamian. and the FoUnfak, Continuation, leaves no room for 
doubt that the Magh and Feringi raids into south-eastern Bengal, 
extending aa far as Dacca, began at least as early as the days of 
Raja Man Singh. The Akbamamak refer, to the ‘Magh’ king’s 
incursion, into Bengal in the year 1603. and the Bahamian 
(p. 36 b) probably allodra to the taatr incident by locating a ruined 
fort near Khisrpur as built by tbe *M«hV during the time of Man 
Singh. The Fnthiyah, Continuation, give* minute details of the 
Magh and Feringi raiders, mod. particularly, of their route* of 
attack. In Jahangir's reign. We Irani that the Mughal governor, 
used to encamp at Kkbrpor every winter to prevent M.gh raid, 
on Dacca, and that the pirate* coming from Chittagong passed by 
Bhulua. The Bahariitan offers useful information regarding the 
activities of the Magh and Faring! piratea. particularly those of 
Sebastian Oonsalres, during the time of Islam Rban, incidentally 
throwing light oo the way in which they influenced the choice of 
a new capital. Though the depredation* of Gonsalves had reached 
their climax, political complications at borne prevented the Bengal 
viceroy from utilising an opportunity of subduing him which came 
br his way early io 1611. He, however, lost do time in securing 
a base of operations against him and his associates by takin g 
possession of the territory of Bhulua on the south-eastern frontier 
(e. autumn of 1611). The conquest of Bhulua brought Islam Kha.n 
into direct and more deadly conflict with the 'Maghs,’ aod a serioi s 
raid on the thanaJu of Sripur and Bhulua soon followed (c. Jar i, 
1612). The testimony of the Bahamian regarding these raids ma y 
be said to be corroborated by tbs Portuguese historian Bocarr.o. 
He refers particularly to the piratical career of Gooxalves. adding 
that in 1610, he made an alliance with his habitual enemy, t.’ie 
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Arrakao kina again*! the Mughali. aod launched a daring raid 
on the frontier tract of Bhuloa and Lockipor.* ' 

These piratical inroads. frequent in their sequence aod fierce 
In their intensity, considerably influenced Ialam Khan’s choice of a 
a new capital. The Beogal viceroy must find out a place from 
which a close watch oo the routes usually taken by the pirates could 
bo kept, and fortified outposts at strategic points conveniently 
set up and efficiently maintained. Dacca appeared to be admirably 
suited for all thcae porpoae*. Khixrpur, Sripur, Sangratngarh 
(“lfl Lot from Dacca and 21 koi from Sripur, ’’ near the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra*, and Bhulua. aU of which 
lay along the routes of the pirate*, could be effectively watched 
only from Dacca, and from this place alone could the strategic 
posts aet up at those point* be easily reached, and speedy reinforce- 
ment in the case of a sudden attack conveniently despatched. 

Thus it seems dear that a quite a number of factors operated 
in regard to the change of capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca during 
the rule of Islam Khan. The personal factor* were supplied by 
Rajn Man Singh and Warn Khan. The former ready set the stage 
for the drama of Dacca's riae into (nine, and Warn Khan filled the 
lending role. Nature also aided Dacca. A change in the course of 
the Ganges, leading to the lorn of the strategic and commercial 
importance of Kaj Mahal, the eziating capital, weighted the acale in 
favour of Dacca, endowed by nature with considerable geographical 
and strategic advantages.” 



J 7 . There •» tome coatuaon regards,- the date ot this event According 
to Bocarro. the earliest Portuguese chson-c'e* regarding the hiitocy of this 
period, it occurred m t 6 lo. and. following him. Far-a Y Seats, and, a!l« him 
again, Stewart. Hunter, Phyars. aad other* all suggest that this combined 
attack took pUc* during the rule ot Islam Khan m 1610. Stew art go «s on 
further to say that this raid primar y adwesd Islam Khan to change the seat 
ot the government to Dacca. The B*k*rn fas. oo the other hand, pUces this 
event definitely in l 6 l«. during th* vecroyalty ot Qasim Khan, and it seems 
to be more accurate. Whatever may hare been th* date ot this occurrence, ll>« 
existence ot the danger of the Mtgh a*d Feringi raids throughout the 
viceroyalty of Islam Khtn cannot be doubted, and Stewarts theory, taken 
generally, appears to be a ret unable one. 

j 8 . Bourey (Country Round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-79. M. 8 . 
Publications. p. u ) *ays m relation to Mi r lamia's traes that Dacca is a 
stronger aod tiirer city Usan Ra; Mahal, the ancient metropolis. 
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The immediate factors which made the transfer of the 
capital inevitable were, however, the ambitious object of Islam Khan 
to finally subdue the rebellioua zamiodat* of south-eastern Bengal, 
notably Man Khan and Usman Afghan, at alto his earnest desire to 
combat the over-increasing inroads of the Arrakan king and tko 
Maghand Keringi pirates of Chittagong. 

Now to cotne to the precise date when the transfer of capital 
was effected by Islam Khan. Here again we tread on controversial 
ground. The Persian chronicler* do not expressly suggest any 
data, and this has apparently given rise to much speculation on the 
part of modem historians. 

According to Stewart, Islam Khan was appointed governor 
of Bengal in 1606, and ‘the first act of Islam Khan’s authority was 
the removal of the seat of government from Raj Mahal to the city 
of Dacca.’ Though the date suggested by Stewart. 160ft, has been 
accepted by a good many writers— Wise. Campos, Bradley Birt, 
Beni Prasad. Jatindr. Roy. and othsn-it doe- not at all appear 
to be a probable one. The contemporary Persian chroniclers as 
a whole do not at all support Stewart’s theory that tho transfer of 
capital was the first official act of Islam Khan. Abdul Latif’s Diary 
and the IMan.tnH, on the other hand, definitely suggest that the 
first act of Ialatn Khan’s viceroysJty was hia elaborate preparation 
for marching from Raj Mahal down the Ganges Into Lower Bengal 
in order to subdue tho rebellioua xamiadars there. Further, tho 
Bahanttan makes it dear that Islam Khan reached Dacca only 
early in June. 1610, and this was more than two years after his 
assumption of office at Raj MahaL 

A wood date i* 1612 A. D, suggeated by Gladwin, and it is 
four years later than the date advocated by Stewart. According to 
Gladwin, it w«i after the victory over Usman Afghan in 1612 that 
Islam Khan removed the seat of his government to Dacrau 
Gladwin's views find favour with a number of historians, including 
Taylor. Hunter, Sayyid Aolad Husain, and Wright (Indian Museu m 
Catalogue, YoL HI. Introduction p. LI). 

In the absence of any direct evidence offered cither by t he 
original authorities in Persian or by the coins and inecriptioros 
extant, it is indeed difficult to offer any conclusive opinion on tljis 
point. But internal evidence mainly furnished by tho text of t he 
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Tuiuk, the Bak ariltm, and the Iqbalnamah, together with what 
inay be termed 'the circumstantial evidence*’ may be said to favour 
the date suggested by Gladwin as the most probable date of the 
final transfer of the capital to Dacca, though the initial stage of 
the transfer appears to have been reached two years earlier. 

The Tuiuk (H+B. Vol L pp. 209. 214 : E. A D. VI. pp. 328. 
330) first mentions Dacca as plainly 'Dacca' in connection with 
the beginning of Islam Khan’s riceroyalty in Bengal, nod 
subsequently as ‘Jshangiroagar’ in regard to the trin«u|>haiit entry 
of Shujaat Khan into Dacca after his decisive victory over Usman 
Afghan in Sylhot (e. April 16121 The different context in which 
one and the same place appears under difierent namee seems to be 
significant, and it lends colour to the view that Daoca wai formally 
acknowledged to be the capital of the Bengal mtxxk, in place of 
Raj Mahal, only after the final defeat of U..n*n Afghan. 

The Iqbal, uxmak (Bibliotheca Indica Series pp- 61-M) and 
the Maatir-u! Urn** (Bib. Ind. Series Vol II. Islam Khan 
Cbisd. pp. 630-33) do not rsfer to ’Dacca' at all but names the 
place only once as ‘Jahanglre-gar’. after the manner of the TuxuL. 
in connection with Sbu}aat Khan’s visit there after the final subjuga- 
tion of Usman. 

The Uaharirton, however, throws new light on this point 
The text consistently refers to Dacca simply as ’Daoca’ till Islam 
Khan's march into it after the capture of Mum Khan’s strongholds 
of Jatrapur and Dhakjeru early in Jane. 1610. Immediately after 
this event Dacca is named for the first time as 'Jahangirnagsr 
aha* Dacca (30b»’. Henceforward the new uame is frequently 
used by Mina Nathan (the author of the fioAomton) to denote 
the new viceregal capital (31b, 43a. Ua. 5Gb, 57b. 58a. 62b. Mb etc.), 
tho plain epithet ’Dacca’ being ooly occasionally applied in the 
same connection (58b. 60b) This change of name of Dacca Into 
‘Jahangirnagar’ immediately after the events of 1610 was apparently 
informal, yet it was a singnificant act. and from that time Dacca 
was marked out to be the future capital of the Bengal mbah. 

So far for the textual evidence. The 'circumstantial evidence’ 
may be gathered from the political history of Bengal during the 
peried of Islam Khan’s viceroyalty, and it >w-ins to confirm the 
the evidence dedneibie from the Persian text*. A survey of the 
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political history bring* forward two definite stages in the viceregal 
career of Islam Khan, the fir»t stage ending with his victory over 
Musa Khan at Jatrapur and Dhakjera. followed by his triumphant 
entry into Dacca (the second tight of Musa Khan being only a 
desperate attempt to win a came already lost', and the second one 
cuding with the final defeat and death of Usman Afghan in Sylhet, 
and the history of the transfer of the viceregal capital appears 
to have passed through two corresponding stages. 

The events of June, 1610, marked the beginning of the prooess 
of change of headquarter#, which reached iu culmination a little 
lees than two years after, e. April 1612. The fall of Uaman Afghan, 
the last redoubtable enemy of the Mughal peace, presented the Bengal 
viceroy with the most favourable opportunity for taking the final 
step forward In the inauguration of the new capital. Islam Khan 
now formally renamed the capital dty 'Jahangiroagar' in honour of 
the reigning sovereign, and this act received official recognition as we 
find U In the Tumk and the IgbolnawuM. 

It Is interesting to note the evident* of coin, in connection 
with the date of the transfer of capital. Though Jahanginugar 
bccarno the oftidal capital of the Bengal swta* in the seventh reg.l 
year of Jahangir ( 1021 A-H. I, k waa not till the beginning of the 
twelfth regal year ( 1026 A-H. ) that coins were minted from the 
new capital. No coin# of any earfier year have yet been 
discovered, and ’the date oo a coin attributed to the second 
year in London Museum Coin Catalogue ( P. 154 ) is obviously 
uncertain.” * 

The reason of this long delay in the bane of coins seems to 
have been the sudden death of the Bengal viceroy Islam Khan) 
which was followed by a period of political squabble and, 
administrative disorder under his brother Qasim Khan The 
latter was removed from office in 1617. and an abler and mon 
experienced and tactful person named Ibrahim Khan Fathjang 
appointed In his place. He restored peace and order in the country 
and signalised the advent of better times by issuing coins for the 
first time from the new capital. 



Indian Museum Crio Cataiojw. VoL III, Introduction. PLI 
Coin No. 674 : Catalogue of Coos, Puoj.b Museum. P. LX VI II. 
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The new Dame given to Dacca after it had attained tbo dignity 
of a capita! city does not appear to have received the recognition it 
deserved. The old name continued to find favour with the common 
people, and the new name Jabangirnagar was confined only to 
official annals, just as the name Akbarnagmr given to Raj Mahal, 
the former capital was not acceptable to the general people, and 
survived only in the official chronicles of Akbar'e reign". 

The establishment of the capital of the Bengal mbah at Daoca 
by Islam Khan Chishti wai a red-letter day in the annals of this 
city. For nearly a century, with a short break about the middle, 
Dacca continued to hold its peood position of the provincial 
metropolis. During this tune there was an all round development 
of the city. It extended in territory, ita trade and industries 
developed, its commerce nourished, and it also attracted a luge 
foreign population. Sir Thomas Roe, Father M antique, Tavernier. 
Bowrey, ( Haklyut Society peWealioo. P. 149-W footnote \ 
Thevenot ( Part III, P. 6S I, and other* testify to the wealth and 
general prosperity of Dacca In the seventeenth century In short 
the history of Dacca of that period form* an Important chapter of 
the history of Mughal Bengal which will form the subject of future 
investigations. 



jo. See Abdul Lahfs Btfcar Dor; ( J. R. O. R. S. I** pp. Col-03 > 
(or Ihe naming of Raj Mahal ; at regards Dace*. 5* Thereat Roe, 1615-1619 
( Foster's Edition, Vol II p. 5J 8 ). •r.Mioas only Dekaka' ( Dacca), and 
Stephen Cacella (Early Jesu* TrattUers a C. Asis. pp. 1*1-1 *J ), i6s6. 
refers simply 10 'Dacca', and Herbert s Tnvcb. i 6 »«. p 77 . to 'Liaeck 1 
( Dacca )j M antique (Bengal Past and Present. 1916 pp. *. 3 ) end 
Taternier ( Crook’s edition p- 10 a ) hate simply 'Dacca'. 





THE DATE OF THE KHADGA DYNASTY 



Pramode Lai. Paul, II.A. 

Research Student. Dacca University. 

Tie data of the Khadga kings of Suinatate can only be 
determined by a study of the palaeography of the Ashrafpur plates, 
but on this matter the opinion* of achoUra differ very widely. 
Mr. 0. M. La*kar‘ who edited the** plate, was of opinion that the 
•crip* look* generally older than that naed in those of the P*la and 
Sena king* of BeogaL while Mr. R. D. Banerjee* assign'd it to 
the Dth-lOth centary A. D. Dr. R. C Majumd*r\ Dr. R.Q. Bunk*, and 
Dr. N. K. BhaUaa^i* Wiere that the Khadt» inacnpUon. ahould not 
be aligned to a date posterior to the beginning of the 8lh oantory 
A. D. Mr. R. D. Banerj** promised to dkcoaa the palaeography of the 
Aahrafpnr plate* minutely b«it evidently never actually did it The 
aubject, therefore, need* a detailed examination and a compariaon 
of the acri|4 with that of other inacription* ia ineriteb'.y neoeaaary in 
order to flx approximately the date of the Khadgas. 

A comparison with the KUlimpor plate of the 32nd ixgnal 
your of the second P»la emperor Dharmaptla bring# out the following 
point* in clear prominence r— 

(a) In Aabrafpar the initial 0 ia formed by joining a ootwu a* 
ihapcd curve at the lower extremity of the right vertical of g. In 
Khalimpor a ia formed by joining an nt/lra, parallel to I he 
vertical line of a, which is undoubtedly a later palaeograpir.oal 
characterutic. 



i. Memrrt of (he A*ut« Socwty c! Bengal. Voi. i. No. 6 p 8j. 
a. The Pahs of Bengal, Ibd V’oL V. No. j. p.67. Bingiia Itihaaa 
p. IJ 3 - 

3 - J. A. S. B. 1911, p. a? 5 . 

4. History of Koeth>Ea«ctn Inda, p. *03. 

5. J. A. S. B. 191*. p. 8 > 
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( b ) The contrast is equally striking in the case of gha. This 
letter in Ashrafpur retain* the archaic tripartite form while in 
Khalimpur there is a strong bipartite tendency, though it is not yet 
complete. The Ashrafpur form i* to bo rarely found in the records 
posterior to the 7th century A. D. 

(c) J a of A.hrafpur is lew advanced than that of KhSlunpur. 
In the former three horizontal line* are clearly noticeable ; the central 
one is somewhat elongated vertical y in some case* and the lower 
moat one is slanting. Mr. R. D. Banetjce* finds no distinction 
between Kh-llimpur jn and the ucAra Bengali form of the letter. 
The uppermost horizontal line baa become the serif, the vertical 
elongation of the central one b ccwiplcte and the lowermost one 
consist* of two curves. 

W> The contrast is also reu-rkable in case of /o. In Ashrafpur 
[a retains its circular form. In Khttapar the right curve has 
formed a straight line and ia the left part of the letter after a short 
Straight downward elongation from the top-stroke a full-fledged 
aeml-clrcle U attached to U. In all sobtequmt epigraph, thi- form U 
to be found. The right curve of /a In Xshnfpar has not fonned a 
vertical line. 

(e) Two forms of fa an to be found in Ashrafpur. — (1) in 
most cases the curve in the left b Joined by a ehort line almost at 
right angle# with the vertical line but (2) Ihb letter in the word, 
fMmfefl (I- 21. Plate Bk (IbidJ and S'olnarrlkala (J. lfl Ibid) 
consists of the curve and ‘he vertical line only. The second form 
resembles the Eastern la of the Gupta period. 

As regards Mr. R. D. Bamrjee's opinion that pelacographicaliy 
tho Ashrafpur plate* are to be a— igixd to the 10th century A. D., 
it may b« observed that the main characteristics of the script of that 
century are conspicuous by ab*eo«e. In Ashrafpur plates the 
vanishing tendency of the base Hue of wa, elongation of the verticals 
in the downward direction and the serifs on the upper i<art of pr, via 
sa, and *a are not to be found. 

The script of the DeuMl Sarviul Image inscription’ of 
Queen Prabbavati of Devakhadga u akin to that of the Ashrafpur 



6. Origin ot the Bengali Script, p. 53- 
?. Ep. tnd. VoL XVII. p. 
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plates. The characters of the** records bear cloac resemblance to 
tlione of the A|>hsad inscription of Adityasena and Deo- Ultra nark 
inscription of Jlvitogupta II of the Lerter Gupta dynasty. Xa, sa 
and in of Ashrafpur are somewhat different from tho-e of Aphssd. 
The Aphsad n a b akin to modem Nigail form of (lie letter and 
the loop of so in Askrafpsr is angular. Sa of Khltiimpur and Aphsad 
is similar and seems to be earlier than that of Aahrafpur. But in 
the KriUb-praiasti of the 26th year of Dhanna^la one form' 
is similar to that of Ashraf|-ir and this form is also to be found in 
the Deo-Uaranark inscription. This fora. „f ia is dbooutiuucd for a 
long time knit reappears in tho Uth cenUry reoords. 

From a geueral look of the Khilimpur and Ashrafpur plates 
it is evident that the scribe of the latter waa not an expert in his art 
like that of the former and the letters hare not been so findy incised 
and nicely arranged— a fact which posaibly led some scholar* 
to assign them to so late a dale as the 10th century. When particular 
letters of tiie Ashrafpur plates are coe.)iarrd with thoso of other 
plates, it can be confidently said that their date cannot bo very much 
distent from that of the Aphsad and Deo-Uaranark inscription* of 
the Later Gupta dynasty which are to be placed respectively in the 
latter half and the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 

Lastly, a passing notice may be made of the fact that the 
characters of the Aphsad “d Ashrafpur plates differ considerably 
from what Buhler called the acute-angled type. Fleet called the 
character* of the Apbead inscription the Ku{ila variety of Magadha— a 
term which Bilhler and Kielborn wanted to avoid io the palaeographio 
terminology. The scribe of the Aphsad inscription was an inhabitant 
of Gamja and it is the beginning of tbe variety from which has ensued 
the Proto-Uengali type of the 11th century. Strictly speaking, this 
variety should be regarded as tbe fore-ruaner of the Proto- Bengali 
form. 



$. Three forms ol U hare been ssed a this asalptxm. 



THE DEATH OF HfSlO 



Si ki mar Ray. M.A. 
llwwrli Scholar. Dacca Unfavdly. 

§ /. Import* f.i/v of Ihr ‘Hi tuft inrnUnt' 

The pcrvue manner of lllun’a death ii one of tlic front 
oontroveraial point. of Indian h* .17. TW incident by itnolf 
wouU not have been coatidrrvd a .object of any importance nod 
would not have at all dcecrvrd the notice of hidoriani but for 
the fact that it reveals Akbar a* he waa during hi* early yean 
when hie liberal and philo** «hie mind had not yet developed. 
The deliberate dm ightcr of a winded Infidel, though ooudemn.d 
by the enlightened opinion of the twentieth century, waa aanctioned 
by tlu» Holy Church and jnatifird by the are and such a jihad waa 
the aapimlion of many a piou« Mu.iim. It aiu.t be a matter of great 
••gaificanec if Akb.tr. who wa« barely fourteen yearn of age. rrfuaod 
In that age to day a fallen foe who waa an infidel and to gain the 
title of ghlUI which add*d gUo to hie name and majeaty to hu throne. 
If he did an. the humane, tolerant and c-mopolitan a» n of IlnmfiyOn 
waa born, not nude. If it waa not ao. if Akbar killed I lima aa othcra 
would have killed him. without foaling any hraitatinn, tbia higher 
aapcct of hia character inuat hare developed afterwards due to hie 
maturer judgment. wi.dom of year-, environment ami policy. The 
*HlmQ incident' ia thus of importance aa it places the Akbar of early 
year* in due relation to the Akbar of maturcr age. 

§ 2. Sir. F.waaf Smith on the nbjfcl. 

Until recently the acee|»ted theory ka» been that Akbar, out of 
magnanimity to a fallen foe. refoaed to kill Him a even though ho waa 
an infidel, and Uairtm Khito put an end to hia life. From Dow 
who wrote his ‘History of Hiadoata n * in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to Von J*oer who wrote at the end of the 
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nineteenth every author who wrote on the subject nocepkd this 
version. Mr. Vincent Smith win the first *-holar to raise doubt in 
thia matter and reject the accepted veraion. Nineteen years bnelc 
he contributed an article on thi» .object to tlie Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and he concluded in 
that article "that the current story "boot Akbor’s magnanimity on 
the occasion of H«'mQ’a execution is a fiction made up at oourt to suit 
the later view of the emperor’s character, and that the truth U that 
tho young prince obeyed his guardian and smote off HciuQ’s head with 
n scimitar, thereby securing the title of GhSxl. which bo assumed 
immediately."' Ilia conclusion is based upon the work of Ahiuad 
Yildg.lr and Fragweotnm HUtoriae Indicae in de I -aft, both of which 
aay that Akbar himself struck HlaO and killed him aud do not mention 
anything as regards hi* hesitation to execute a fallen foe. As regard, 
the reason why he accept* the account of tlxae two and rrjocts 
the itatemeot of Abn-I Fail BvLtunl and others. Mr. Smith nays, 
-I am of opinion that all probability i* in favour of tho union of 
the Ilsmn incident as related by Ahmad Yidgir and de Im” He 
sum* up as follows the argument in his “Akbar the Great Mogul" 
which he published shortly after: The official story, that a 
magnanimous seutinmot of unwilHngncu to strike a helpioaa prisoner 
already half-dead compelled him In refuse to obey his guardian's 
instruction*, seems to be the late invention of courtly flatterers, 
and is opposed to the deer statements of Ahmad Yadgflr and the 
Dutch writer, ren den Broecke. as well as to the inobabilities of the 
caae.”* 

9 3. Mr. Vi ruga t SouWt fortc/mion baud on intugloiml 
ividoncg. 

As regards 'the probabilities of the case' on which Mr. Smith 
lays stress, men will differ. Mr. Smith aaya that Akbar "had been 
reared among scenes of violence and bloodshed by Muhammadans 
who regarded the killing of a Hindu infidel as a highly meritorious 



I. J. R. A S. July, 1914 . p. SX 

1. V. A. Smith — Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 59. Second Edition, 
Oxford, 1919. 
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»ct’ ami in such a po*itinn he would not have felt any scruples. 
Secondly, il U Dot probable that • boy of 14 would set up hi. private 
opinion against that of hi* guardian and all the by-Undcr*.' Aa 
regard* the first point we have not enough evid.noe to prove that 
Akbar in hi. earlier y«r* shared the bigotry and hard-heartodncaa 
of hi* ago. On live other hand hi* subsequent action, might not 
nnprobably lead one to believe that Akbar would hetitate to cot off 
the head of a dying captive. Aa regard, the second point it i* uot 
quite improbable that Akbar eoold have differed with his guardian. 
Though Akbar wa* only fourteen he was quite conscious of hi. 
position and Bairfra found in Inin from the very beginning not a 
docile ward but a prince who looked on him as a servant A year 
after the battle of Pulpat Bnirttn Kklo say. to Muhammad Khiln 
Ataga i 'Hi* Majesty Occa-iooaUy treats me with disfavour." Tl* 
way in which Akbar managed, four year, later, to dismiss the great 
minister make* it quite probable tint he could have differed with 
Baiiflu when the Utter a-fcol him to aUy Hlma and earn the title of 
ghtal. Iu any way ‘the probabilities of tbe out’ cannot be regarded 
as a very weighty argument on either side. 

Let us, therefore, eumioe the two authorities on which 
Mr. Smith bu-ed hi* eonclo.k«-T»rikh-bSal»Un-4-AfAghana and 
Fraguientiim HbtoriM Ind.cae. Akmad YAdgir. who ia the author 
of Uio Hr-t. wrote at Ua-t i8 yeara after tbe event for he cites 
Ma'dan-l-AkhUlr-i-Ahmadl which wa. eanpoa«I iu 1614 A. D. 
(1028 A. ID. In hi* preface be describe. hlomelt as an old eorvant 
of the Sur king*’ and my* that ho wrote the work by order of 
DAOd Shall. So he wa. quite at liberty to speak the truth oven 
against Akbar. We have no rea*oo to doubt the statement of 
Ahmad TOdfflr that be served the Sur Kings but be must have nerved 
thorn in hi* very curly years. If we take bin to be an old man of 75 
at the time of the composition of bis work, he would be 17 at tbe time 
of H IraQ's death. Two fact* should be noted wben we consider the 
authority of Ahmad Yafeftr. First, bo wrote his work long after 
the incident ; secondly, as a servant of the Sor kings he bad not any 
facility to have a first hand knowledge of the incident which took 
place at the Mughal camp. So much regarding Ahmad YldgAr. 

3. AkUr NSma, Boeridgt voL II. p. pt 
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Aa to the Fragment™ Historiae Indicae, Peleart who is 
itd real author came to India in December 1620 as an officer of 
the Dutch East India Company and 'was forthwith sent to Agra, 
where he remained until the cod of 1627, rising to the position of 
senior factor 1 . * Pieter van den Broocke with who*? name the 
Fragment U associated arrived in Surat toward* the end of 1630 
a* the Director of what was officially called the ‘Western Quarters', 
comprising North and West India. Persia and Arabia.* Therefore 
neither PeUart nor Van den Droecke can be regarded as a good 
authority for the early history of Akbar’s reign. 

It U on the basis of authentic, like Ahmad Y.tdgAr and 
Pcltart that Mr. Vincent Smith rejected the veraion of Bad tan!, 
supported by ‘tbs TinWh-i-Dandl and many other hiatolW. 
Naturally one cannot but hcailatc to aooept his views and feel 
that his conclusion was based on insufficient evidence. Further 
we may here point out that Mr. Smith did not oonsult the two 
really contemporary authorities for the incident- Btyarld Blyftt 
and Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahtrl. The work of Btyarld la too 
wall-known to have beca neglected but be coneuHcd only the 
•ynopsis, published by Mr. Beveridge in the Journal of the Aaiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1898, which unfortunately omits the portion 
relating to HlmQ’s death. The Ttrtkb-i-Akbart of ‘Arif Qandahflrl 
ia lew known but Mr. Beveridge notified its existence at the 
Rtmpur Stats Library in the same journal some seven years 
before Mr. Smith wrote that article. Several other untranslated 
authorities of the period, which are important for this purpose, 
were not consulted by Mr. Vincewt Smith. 8o his conclusion 
about the 'HlmC incident 1 canoot be regarded as the final decision 
of the question. 

§ 4. The mtlHontif* for the madenl-ronUmporary and 
nearly conlenrpomr). 

We may divide the authorities lor the ‘HlmQ incident’ into 
four group*- To the fi ret group belong those works which wore 
written under the patronage of the Moghal court during the reign 

4 . Moreland and Geyts JaUngk’i India, p. ia. a*. 

$. Ibid. p. > ; HojUnd and Bi:*r«-De Lad's Empire ot the 
great Mcgol, p. iv. 
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of Akbar. These are Tankh-i-Akbarl of 'Inf Qandahtrt, 
Mukhtasar of Baymxid Biyftt. Akbar Nlmm of Aba-1 Fad. Tabaqfit-i- 
Abbarl of Niz&m-ud-Dlu Ahmad. MunUkhab-ut-Tawfirikh of 
‘Abd-ul Qadir BadAunt. Tirikh-i-Haqql of Shaikh 'Abd-ul Haq. 
Tfirlkh-i-Alfl of Jafar Ik* Xml Khan, M.jaan.ul-Akhhir of 
Muhammad Sharff-ul-Hu*ainl known aa WaqQX Uautal-ut-Tahirln of 
Tahir Muhammad Ham Tmid-od-Dlo. Ahsau-ut-Tawfirlkh of 
Hasan bin Muhammad. To the second group belong thoae work* 
which were composed under the patronage of the Mughal court 
during the dm half of Jahangir's reign and which are of some 
importance for the history of Akbar. They are Ma’idr-i-Rahlmi 
of ‘Abd-ul Ifoql Xahdraodl, Iqbal Nima of Mul.mad Khan, Zubdat- 
ut-Tawirlkh of Ndr-ul-Haq, lawaiikb-i- Akbar Ntrna of Shaikh 
Ilahdad F-Ist Sirhindl. Makhrao-i-Afghaol of Khalja Nimatullab. 
We may also add the Tdiak-i-Jahlnglil. written by the emperor 
himself. To Ihe third group belong those work* which were 
cniupoaod during the reign of Akbar but written independently 
of the Mughal court. Theae are Waqiat-i-MoahUql 0 f Shaikh 
Rixqullah and Haft Iqltm of Amin Ahmad RazL To the fourth 
group belong all thoae works which were composed daring Jahfingtr’s 
reign but written independently of the Mughal oourt They are 
Tarikh-i-FirishU of Muhammad Qirim HindO Shah known a. 
Firi.hU. Madan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmndl of Ahmad bin Bahbal, 
Tarlkh-i-Seldtln-l-Atoghana of Ahmad Yadglr, T»Jlkh-i-Daodl of 
‘Abdullah. Bodleian Ms No. 101-ao anonymous work composed 
during Jahangir’s reign. Wo may add a fifth group consisting 
of works of later historians from which wt obtain the 17th 
and 18th century view of the incident These are Mirtt-ul-'Alam 
by Muhammad Bukhtfiwar Khan, or more properly, Muhammad 
BaqJ. Lubb-at-Ta«arikh by Rai Brindaban. Kholasat-ut-TawOrlkh 
by SujAn Ral Bhandiri. Muolakhab-nl-Ubab by Khafi Khan. 
Taskirat-ua-salStln-i-ChaghU by Muhammad Hadl and Mirat-i- 
aftflb-numil by ‘Abdar-Rahmin Shlhnawli Khan. 

§ 5. Fne rrrmbw of A# ‘Hina mode*!’. 

From a study of then* authorities we find fire versions of 
the death of HimO. And these fire versions are those of Abu-I 
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Fad, Nizam-od-IMn, Fuishta. ‘Arif Qandaharl and tho emperor 
Jahangir. 

Wo b »in with Abo-I Kail. Wo night as well call Abo-1 Fail’s 
version tlio version of Ja’far Beg .Xsaf Khan, but ns Abn-1 Fail is 
more well-known, we prefer to name it so. Abu-1 Kail luia the 
following on the ‘Uimn incident’ : 

"Bairflia fan Khan Kha.a., bc«ed H. M. tho Sbahinsbah to 
slay with this own sacred hand this Mock of sedition, and to acquire 
merit by a holy combat That lord of wi-loui and master of sages... 

replied that bis lofty spirit did not pen.il Mm to slay a captive 

and that it aerated to him that in the jaMice-ball of tho Only One there 
was nothing meritorious in such an act. Though simple loyalists 
importuned ami pr.-.-.d him. the &ahlii.*ah showed himself more 

and more avers* to the proceeding At last BairAui KJjBu 

Kbiln KbltnAn when he perceived that If. M. was not inclined to take 
Ids view, withdrew from the attempt, and oodcr the influence of 
hereditary belief* which take tb.ir place in inco from imitation of 
fathen and teacher*, himself became engaged in the acquisition of 
this fancied merit, and with his sword cleansed U* world from the 
contamination of his existence.”* 

It is to be noticed that Abu-I Fail who had imbibed the apirit 
of iulh-i-1-ul was fully conscious of the guilt in slaying a fallen foe 
even though he were an infidel. He make* the following comment 
on the death of HlmO : ‘Would that II. N. had come out of his veil 
and given attention to the nutter ! or that there had been some 
far-sighted master of wisdom in tliat court to tUt they might have 
kept Htmn in prison and made him desirous of serving the threshold 
of fortune."’ 

A somewhat different version is offered by Nizflm-ud-Dlu 
Ahmad whose TabaqM-i-Akbsrt is of great importance for the history 
of AkbaFs reign. 

“Shah Quit Khan considering this as the most prized of the 
spoil brought that elephant along with other, which be had carried 

A Akbar Nims-Bererdge. II. p. 65-66. A. S. B. Test, p. *1-41. 

7. 16*. p. 66-67. 
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from the battlefield, to the royal amp and presented them before the 
king. Khfin Kfcftaftn Rsirlm KhSn {then) killed HimO with hi* own 
hand-"’ 

NizAm-ud-Dtn, unlike Abo-1 Fad, doe» not refer to Bairflm 
Khan’s begging prince Aktnr to day Hint with hit own hand or 
anything about Akbar** refusal. 

We And the third venioo in Firiabta. 

"When 8hdh Quli Khdn brooght HimO to the preeenoc of the 
cmiwror who wiu following (the amyl at a distance of 2 or 3 kuroht 
(* to 6 mile*), Bairfrn Khln rcptw*nt<d to him that if he would alay 
thi* infidel, at war with Islam. with .word with the intention of holy 
war. the higher jihad* would be performed. The emperor touched 
HlmO’a head with the tip of bta .word and acquired the title of gblsl. 
Then Baiidni Khfln with hie own Laud beheaded him and aent hi. 
head to Kabul and hi. body to Delhi-'* 

Though FirWita doe. not refer to Akbar'a wfussl Akbar. 
according to him, hesitated to kill IllaD for be merely touched hi* 
aword on HlmO’a head. A second point to be noted i« that Ahbar 
approved of Ikurtm Khin’a advice to become a glial and he did 
not differ will. hi. cuntempocarie. in rwwtaing jihad » a 
meritorioua act 

We And the fourth venloo in the aocount of the incident by 
Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahirt in the Tsrikb-i-Akbarl. The work i* 
very rare. Sir Henry Elliot could not find any copy of the work in 
Indian and European libraries One copy is now extant— that in the 
Rampur state Library.' ' 'Arif* a version is of great importance m 
one of a contemporary writer ; for none of the hiatoriana mentioned 
above and no other writer of Akbar’. reign excepting DAyaxld IHynt 



8. Tabeqit-i-Akbart, A. S. B. Test p. ijj and Lucknow Teat p. !<$. 

9. JikU-i-AkUr me.ru wax again* one's lasts , MM-i Atghar wax 
against infidels. The meaning a Akbax weald peslccm the higbet kind ol 
JiUd by kilLng HimO. 

10. Filishu. p. M6, Lucknow Test. 

11. I haie used Sir J. N. Saxkixs copy, made horn the RimpJt Ml. 

10 
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were contemporary with the event midcr diaeaaaon. We have the 
following account in 'Arif* history : 

**;•»* b vr*-* ** «-* y®/ ^ ^ 

•*•»**-;/* ^4 ** *->>* •»*— ; J>i yi 

^U. rr4 ; .»**- JiUiU Jy wA- af ^Jail ; *i*l ^jUr 

"• W W J 

"In the mid.t of the conflict an arrow i4rrtol the eye of the 
nccurad HlmO and he fell a captive in the hand* of Shnh Quit 

Mahrain When they brought HlmO to the royal preeenco the 

emperor Akbar Brat atruck him with .word and when the aword 
touched him he gained the tide of GkAxl. Aud for the little breath 
that remained (in him*, KbSn KHlnflo Muhammad lUirtlm Khln 
■truck him with aw.ied and eeot him to bell-* 

There U thU much in common between 'Arif and FiriahU 
that both of them make Akbar regard jihad a* a meritorioiu act 
and willing to obtain the title of Ghixl. FSriahu differ, with 
‘Arif in AkbaFe magnanimity which la implied In hU version. 
In ‘Arif Akbar doe* not object to kill ilfmQ but ae be ia unable 
to flniah him he la helped by Bairfm Khln. 

We may add a fifth vemoo-that of the emperor Jahangir in hii 
TOcQ k-i-J ahlnglrt. 

"A number of men immediately conveyed HeuQ aa be waa to 
the king (Akbar). Bairtn. KfcSn represented that it would be 
proper if the king with his own hand .bould .trike the infidel 
with a aword, to that obtaining the reward of a ghixl (warrior of 
tho Faith) he might uae this title on the imperial fannana. The 
king answered, ‘I have cut kim in piece* before thia‘ and explained: 
‘One day, in Kabul I mu copying a picture in presence of 
Kbwijn ‘Abdu-? $oraad 3»Irlo Qalam. when a form appeared from 
my brush, the part, of which were separate and divided from each 
other. One of those near ariied ‘Whose picture ia thia f It came 



is. Sir J. N. SukSi'i Ms. p. yj. 
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to ray tongue to say that it wa* the likeness of HeuiQ’. Sot defiling 
hu hand with his (Hemfl’s) blood, he told one of his servants to cut 
off hii head-”'* 

Jahangir’s version differs from 'Arifs in this that Akbar had 
HtmO killed by one of his servants while ‘-Arif says Akbar himself 
struck him. In neither do we find that Akbar refused to kill HlmB 
out of magnanimity and to earn the title of gh&rL 

The problem before os ii to find out what version records the 
truth. In order to arrive at truth or, I should say, approximation 
of truth we should exarniuo the fire versions in the light of all other 
available evidences oo the subject. 

§ 6. Autkoritk • in fare* r of AM Fail. 

Among historians who composed their works during the 
reign of Akbar Ja'far lleg .Asaf Khin and ‘Abd-ulAJAdir BadSunl 
are the only two who agree with Abu-I Karl about 'the HlmQ incident 1 . 
Tbo Tfirlkb-i-Alf! was finished in 158S-89 A. D. <997 A. II.), some 
•even or eight years before tbo composition of Akbar Kloa which 
was completed in 1696 A. I). (1001 A. II.). It was written by 
older of Akbar himself who ‘directed iu compilation by seven) 
learned men.’ The fourth volume which records events from 
691 A. II. to 907 A. II. was the work of Ja'far lleg .Asaf Khan, a 
distinguished officer of Akbar. In it we find what we may call 
royal or official version of the incident Hie Tflrtkh-i-Alfl has the 
following on the death of IllmO : 

I; j** J4* ) Jv J'«^ > — ul — tfj** w U J*** 

'jr* •toji & J*t) •*** 

J J y ^rj'y /» rM j ■"¥ J > * , ;> 1 

yiLj&xfp** Jjk j—ijki J ^Sij *, o-l 

s? v»y *-• y- 



i J T0jCk4-Jah5ngirt. Rogoi and Be\r<idge. V«L I. p. 39-4°. Locloon 
Text, p. 1 8- 19 . 
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V/ 

V^r*! j J>u> ^.3 j,J -*t£ ,| Jo o jltf 

•» •/* /-*» ••*-Uj J &-|| JU ^.jl 

i ^ jii ji ^u. j# r j\ ,i ^ 

* ’• .j1 ;/ > jj ^ao ,o ^r3 * j JiK? ui Ji jli 

“Elated at the favour of foctnno ShAh Qull KhAn brought 
Htaiil'i elephant and driver adde fn*« the battlefield and prooecdcd 
to the (royal) camp. Other noble# went in porauit of (tho enemy) 

ami killed ao many of the enemim And ShAh Quit KhOn 

brought IliroO to the kinf The kins after thnnk»giunc | to God ) 
buntowed favour, on ki« noble*, each of whom obtained reward 
according to hb endeavour and became dirtinc.ii.hed among hi. 
equal*. The Khan KhAoAu beared that it would be very good if 
the killing of HimO, which would produce reward both in thi. life 
and in the next be performed by the king himaolf. The king 
replied. 'It doea not aeem proper to undertake to kill him outwardly. 

In fact before thi. -tom* year, back— he ww killed by me 

Now why .bould I defile my band with M. blood again f 

In .hort Ikurtm Khlto KhAn KhAirtn became a ghiat by killing 
Illmfl and had hi. head hung from the gate at Kabul and hU body 
at Delhi" 

The rtrength of Abo-1 Faal*a verrion lit* in tho fact that it i. 
■upported by Iladlu.it. Badtanft work b of .npreme importance 
for the hutory of Akbar’. reign a. the account of a royal official who 
did not bark in the .rnwhinc of royal favour and who .aw in the 
emperor the bitter enemy of hi. faith. From Bad-unl one can expect 
fact* which the official and court hirtorian. will not reveal. Though he 



14. Here follow, thertoeyol Ahbar'i killing HTmO in picture which 
ha. been related abo by Abo-1 Fail and Jahioglr. 

15. Brili* Muwut Ms Or. 465. foL m *-b. Abo India office Ms 
3J9J, fol 433 a-b The copie. di 3 er in a few word, which, however, do not 
aloct the icnic. I have adopted the readng which appeartd to me to be th. 
oiMt correct. 
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differs occasionally with Aba -1 Fail, ho .1 *rw with the latter on the 
'HIidQ incident’. HU account U as follows : 

*So they brought him u he was to the camp. And Shaikh 
Gad*-i Kamboh and the other*, ‘aid to the Emperor, "Since this U 
your Majesty’s first war again*! the infidel*, you should flesh your 
swonl in this unbeliever, for such an act would have great reward.’ 
Ilut the Emperor replied : 'Why should I -trike him now that be is 
already a* good aa dead? If sensation and activity were left 
in him. I would do so.’ Then the Khin Khinln was the first to 
strike his sword into him. as an act of religious warfare, and 
following his example, Gad.VI Shaikh and the other*, deliberately 
mode an end of him.” 1 * 

In two essential points Radio ol agrees with Abu -1 Faal— 
Akbar’s magnanimity to refn-ing to slay a dying foe and to obtain 
the glory of killing an tofldel. He differ* with Abu -1 Far! to minor 
detail* e«. Shaikh OadJlt and other* followed Ilairin. and finished 
HlmO. 

Several work* written from the Coart circle during the reign 
of Jahflngtr corroborate Abo -1 Fad’s version. The moat important 
of them la Ma'iWir-Hiahtml of ‘Abd-ul IUql Nnhlvaodl. Though 
primarily a biography of Khin Khlnin ‘Abdur- Rahim, it give* 
a summary account of lodiau history. The Ma’*«r-i-Rahlml luts 
the following on the death of HlmQ : 

*The Khftn Khfinln begged the emperor to .toy HtmO with 
hi* own hand and earn the reward of a war upon infidel*. Hi* 
noble mind refused to kill a prisoner. When tbo Khfin Khftnftn 
Rallied that the emperor would not be inclined to do thi*. he 
himself undertook to acquire this fancied reward and cleared the 
world of the impurity of his existeoee .” 1 ’ 

Again to the second volume we find : 

“When HlmO was brought to the presence of the emperor. 
Bairim Khan begged him to punish HlmQ with hi* own hand- Aa 

16. MunUUub-u«.Ta*irikH— Loss . Vol II. p 9. Text Vol U, p 16. 

17- Ma asir.i-IUhl.-nl Vol L p. tjj. A. S. B. Text. 
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the emperor hesitated a little the KhSn KhSnfm himself undertook 
to acquire this fancied merit and cleared the world of the 
contamination of this impure one.”'* 

Shaikh IHidld Kmixl Siri.indL the author of Tawnrfkh-i- 
Akbor Niima and Mu'tamad Khun, the author of IqbMnama-i- 
Jahlnplrt agree with Abu-I Fail or rather follow him. 

Fairl Sirbindt relate, the Ilian incident a. follow- : 

/i* tyfr-dsJvjn t 

^IJUUiUstfljjrsJ^ljttjl, 0-1 pi/ f .~ J+i UdA 

J,l a>^i l» yl y ^51/- Jr- •> A-jt Or«*il ** •»/ 

w 1 jl xf y-jii c-.* tJj y*-j uai I jjf yj- •>! I jj I, jl 

;!/) c-i.lJil ^lll £t*4* O,^ «U-I 

'From this aide an arrow struck the eye of tho vile and 
wretched HlmQ and according to his fate pkroed through hi. head. 
Mounted on the elephant. Him* along with other elephant*, was 
captured by Shah Qnll Kh-n Mahram who carried him to the 
presence of the king. The Khiu Kh&nkn begged that, in order 
to acquire the reward o< a war upon infidels, the king should 
strike him first. The nobility of hi* mind could not approve 
of this and (he raid | 'He is a captive and as good as dead. 
Why should I defile my sword with a dead one?' The 
Khftn Kh*n*n struck him with his own hand and finished him 
and sent him to hell" 

The IqbAl Ntoa give, the following account : 

v*y •>-" •>/• */•**•* J r i cr*- 5 * r'rf 

£y *r eloi s=~-A ; Ci— a )j 0-0* J ^ I rf 



iS. Ibid-VoL II p. 31-33. 

19. Ta-l«lkh-,.Akl»ai Slata M. **. Ms. Or. it* British Museum. 
Also M. 6*-b. India Office Ms. No. 3 &a 
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^LiJI , oiau ^.II ^TbU J+ ^ J IjitS- 

S jji. JiUilL jil u./: Lei *•_,/* Jl^l; sJJU- 

->j*j 

•*. ^it-^oyi 

‘IkirSm Khan begged ‘k« emperor that in order In obtain 
reward he should himself strike this wretched vanquished with sword. 
His noble mind did not allow him to defile his world-conquering 
sword with that half -dead impure one. Although Bairtm Khftn 
insisted on this, the emperor did not show any inclination at all At 
last the Khan KhanUn himself proceeded to acquire this reward and 
by his sharp sword cleansed U» worid from his Ifltran’a) sinful 
existence." 

Of the historical works, written independently of the Mughal 
court, only the Tftrtkb+DiOdl agree- with Abu-1 Fad. It was 
written during Jahangir's reign by one ’Abdullah. ‘Abdullah says i 

— ^ >, yji V *)-*T up* 

«t--i J* ipmJtj/i* J** j jjjt 

fAf y|>»* d-JU — *ii I; ^ I JA 0 U ^ 

s^itf oiisiii, j»f 

**• •»- r* *)r* A •» r* *' £* *♦ *Vj» «- 1 

“Just about this time Shah Quit Kb»n Mahram captured the 
elephant HawAi from the battlefield by sray of spoil. The driver of 
the afore-said elephant said : *Do not kill me ; HimQ i» on this very 
elephant’. Shah Quit Khan considering this as a grand opportunity 
tool* I HlmO | to the presence of the emperor Akbar. Bairtm Kh4n 
begged that a* this was his first victory and as he had overcome the 
infldels, the emperor should kill this infidel with hi* own hand in 
order to perform a religions warfare. The emperor Akbar said, ‘He 

30. Iqbli Nima. Vol IL lot. 9* Ms. So 66. BBdr Library. 

31. Ti..ls!w.Dia<3-(ot. l3jb-I34S. Mf. Or. ip/. British Museum. 
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is as pood as dad ; why should I defile my sword by killing a dead 
one.’ Himfl was killed in any case." 

§ 7. Author, I h> ,n fmwour of NiOim-ud-Din. 

Let ns now consider the second version -that of NirAm-ud-Dta. 
The Aluan-ut-TawIrlkh of Hasan bin Muhammad is the only work 
composed in the reign of Akbar which agrees with ll>c version of 
Nb4m-ud-Dlii. Hasan began his work towards the clone of Akbar’s 
reign and completed it in the early port of Jahangir’s. Hi* account 
is a* follow* : 

* fJ ~ 

•*. Jf-j f l,» 

"HlmO, whoM ••ya wa. pierced by an arrow while on hi* elephant, 
was captured by 8h»h Qnll M shram and was taken before Hi* 
Majesty who had reached within tea aulas (five knrohi] of the 
battle-field and was killed by Boirlm KUa" 

Of the work, composed during Jahangir’s irign. the Zubdat-nt- 
TawiYrtkh and Bodleian Ms. No. 101 ooaoborstc Niiim-nd-IUn 
Ahmnd. The author of Zobd»t-at-T«w»rlkh is Shaikh NOr-nl 
Haq who composed it under the patronage of Shaikh Farid 
Bokhari. an oftccr of note in Jahioglr’s government. Tho other 
work i* anonymous. Ndr-ul-Ha-i say* : 

1 ^ ** * J** 

cj~ ^/iAAbiai ^-^4- j> oj> jt j 

jl Oji 

fat * iAJ fa **—»? »J VJ? ^ f'jtf 

ott_/ 



*j. Ahsan-ut Tswinkh. id. 513b. Ms. Or 1649. British Museum. 

*3. ZuMat-ut-TswirfSch. W 96b. Ms X©. 39 * Jodi. O. «*. 
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“The driver of the elephant, upon which HlmO was seated in 
the howdab, having been killed, the elephant m iteelf wandering. By 
chance Sbflh Quit KhAn, the most intimate with (the emperor], who 
had carried Other elephants as spoil from the battlefield, broojht it 
along with them to the presence of the emperor. Then KhAn KhAnln 
Hair Am KhAn killed that imimdeat impure one with his own hand and 
sent him to hell.’”* 

fcrfWna. M*- tttt. i«tm -Mu *W^,Tvs. U'ih. wrori. •*> 

word : 

ur* •* (•,-»* w» U u* U ** 

•' •* “ V*-U' OJla- 

" • *i-j fljti *— »* »>)\ *;{ *>*-> 

“HlmO, who was lying oo the elephant, wounded in his eye 
by an arrow, was captured by Shah Qn’rt KlJn M ah ram and prose n tod 
to Hia Majesty who had reached within test mil- |fivw knrohs) of 
the battlefield and waa then pot to death by Ilrirtra KhAn • 

g 8 . The third and fifth rtrmom m,d the new* of later 
historians. 

The third version, that of Vkttfc. is Firiahta’e own and U not 
corroborated by any other historian. Similarly, the fifth venion, 
that of the emperor JahAogir. le also unsupported by any other 

J 4 . NAx*uHImj Him to be roeMrsdrtocy -hen he tcl>tcv HlrnOt details 
under the revgo ol ’A«ll' so M. 9P 

Jtasf^ds 

unless we translate the sentence ss-'HW was put to death at Panipil by 
the servants o( the Uag.' The phrase 0 ^ JSast ■**By means the king 
ot His Majesty and NGr-ul-Haq uses * m the rest page to mean The king’ 
in connotnn with Akbar’s entheoacmeat ,V de Ml tcL 95b). » •» aho 

quite probable that if he had meant servants ot the court/ he seuld have 
inserted some such words We ^ oe y ^ bctec 0 Jfji, «, 
Dr. Shldini ot the Department ot Persian, sagged 

IS. lol. 3aja. 

U 
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historian (though the story of HimQ’s picture we hod related in 
the Akbar Kama and Tilrikh-i-Alfi)." 

Before we discuss the fourth version, we would refer to the 
view* of later historians on the Titan incident’. The Mirft-ol-'Xlam, 
which was competed in 16S3 A.I). (1091 A.IU by Muhammad Baq», 
follows Abo-I Fail and state* that Akbar refused to slay IIlmQ who 
was almost dead and Bairtm Kh3n kill id him." 

The KhuLUat-nt-T.wa,lkh which was compa*d in 1696 
(1107 A.H.) by Sujiln R .11 Bhamltn also supports the version of 
Abu-1 Fail. Sujiln Rai says that as Akbar refused to strike HlmO 
who was a captive B ai rt m Khln put him to death. 

,\)i o-if sJ 

** jf j*** 2 vi S Jr** 

^l } J } * .*Jr Jb f * oyl sjjrf 

cr«; v>yf ^ & 

h *•*> •**- b >' ^ 

«/**; J?*f 1;;!^. sJlifc, ^jl 

The Taikiret-as-saUlIn-i-Oiachta. written by Muhammad 
Had!, sometime after 1724 AJ). also accept* Abu -1 Fail’# version and 
states that Akbar out of nobility and loftiness of soul refused to 
slay HtmO whereupon Bairtm Khin killed him. 

Jijki if ^-UiM o.-U wltaj 

w ] „1 Uj V 

o-n*. hi— j ^b^a* J 



>6. Akbar N*ma— Bevtrdge. Vd. II. p. 67 1 TUkb4-AHL British 
Museum Ms. Or. «6j. M. 59>»-b. IncJ OH*t Ms. J39J. loL 433»-*>- 

17. Mirit-uk’Alans. M. I$*a. Ms. No. n. BChlr Library. 

38 . KhuHsatat-Tawankh. lol a*^-t>. Ms. No. 31 . A. S. B. Curxoo 
Collection. 
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jIjjI ,/rj***/ *JK- .y ^jb 

3 \y, jyZji Ij aiiUil eJT*a _A* lj yC,\*£i ^1 r - 

" *oL> oliu 

The famous historian Kklft KWn whose M«mtakhab-ul- 
Lobfib was written about 1732-33 A.D. (1145 A.H.) also virtually 
agree* with Abu-1 Fart, thoujh be doe* not directly mention 
Akbar’. refusal and magnanimity. ’• 

W* tbm find that the later hUtorian* of note accepted the 
view of Abu-I Faxl or more property the official v era ion. 

It may be noted here that the Tirikb-i-H^ql of Shaikh 
'Abd-ul IUq which wm cora|-w.d daring Akbar* reign, doe. not 
mention anything about Hhatft death. It doe. not record the 
event, of Akbar’. reign but .top. at hi. occe-don. The continuation 
in the Bodleian M .. Ou^ly 5ft U mo.t probably by a different 
and Inter author. The W^it-i-Mu-ht*,! which wa« eompo.ed 
during the reign of Akbar by Shaikh Rinjullah who wa» not 
connected arith the Court, avoid, the question of Him (ft death 
by .luting merely that “the brntard. vanquished HtmO wa. captured 
and killed” : 

• » - JlL j > W/ \jjf* *iy > " 

§ 9. Impotlaiut of Ikr rrr’ion of Arif QuuMOn. 

Let ua now examine the fourth vor-ioa, that of 'Arif Qandahftri. 
Wo may estimate the importance of ‘Arif <Jandaharl if wc con.ider 
the following point.. Phi ‘Arif Qandalrtri wa» a contemporary 
authority. Secondly, written a* it wa* before the standard historic, 
of Akbar'. reign, it pracnU an independent version of tho history 
of that illustrious monarch. Thirdly, while we can ascribe motive* in 
the care of many historian* for making false statement about tbc ‘HimQ 
incident’ wc cannot reasonably ascribe similar motive in his case. 



29. Talk rat ua-saBlfa-tOagta. A.S.BM» So. :*S. fal io$a. 
jo. Muntakhab-a! L-bih. Vat i. A. S. B. Text. p. 134. 

31. WSqte-i-MuhU*. Bfttffi Museum Ms. 1 1633. U. ylb-n* 
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None of the authorities, mentioned above, can be called 
eontemjiociry. Even Ja'fn Ileg Inf KltAn, Abn-1 Fail, NuSm-ud- 
Dln and BadAiuil «n uot contemporary with the event. They 
joined the service of Akbir a considerable time after the death 
of HlraO.’' Mnh.ur.mad "Arif Qvtdahari may be raid to have 
been contemporary with •ho event, lie was the steward of Bairflm 
Kbfln and wo find him prvm-ut in the royal camp when KluirAn 
wn* blinded. 1 * ‘Xrif was with Bdrtm KhAn in OujarSt at the 
time of the latter’* awaaanation. That he followed his master in 
his retirement proves hi* great attachment to Bairflm Kbtn ai»d 
it i* quite reasonable to think that ‘Arif had been in ItairAm’s 
service while the Mughal* were fighting with HimO. Even if lie 
had not been prment b the IWd. it cannot be doubted ho had 
excellent mean* to gather accurate information about the death 
of HlmO. This make. ‘Arif CiandahAri the be* authority for the 
Incident. 

Secondly, 'Arifs history wm. written before the standard 
historic, of the reign— those of Abe-I Fail. Nirtm-ud-IUn and 
Badfiunl — were composed. It will not be too much to say that almost 
all historic* written b Persian during the Mughal period follow 
them at least for A k bar's rogn. 'Aril’s l» the only history thst is 
Independent of NirAra-od-Dto and Abn-I Karl and his account of 
Akbar’s reign, though rather brief, shows a marked originality and 
a refreshing contrast to other works which inevitably follow tho 
track of the Akbar Sima and the TabaqU. 

Thirdly, b the case of Abu-I Fail. NirAm-ud-Dfn. and Asaf 
Kb An wo can reasonably ascribe motive for making false statement 
Abn-I Fast fully recognises the futility of kUlbg an infidel prisoner 
and no one who has penned his Akbar Kftim can doubt that ho 
Is overanxious to hide the dark spot b his emperor's reputation. 



3*. Ja*l»' Beg came to India in 1577. Abn-l Fail ns born in 1551 
and was introduced ar court in h» teventwnth yvar. In the twent)Mimth year 
of Akbar’s reign Nisim-ud-Dfa appointed to tbe office ol bakhshi of 
Gujarat. Badioni. though He joined Akbar's «vct early in We. did not 
associate horndf with court bom the first year of ha reign. 

S3* Mukhtassr — foL 6*b. Ms. No. iaj India office. Abo Akbar 
Kama. Beveridge. Vol 1.. p. toj. 
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The Tirlkb-i-Alfl of Ja'far Beg. which wm written under royal 
supervision, calls for no remark. Ai regard* NlsAm-ud-Din it may 
bo said that, though ho was himself an orthodox Mussulman and 
would have recognised the merit of a jihad, he fully knew aa a 
courtier that Akbar himself would very moth dislike to do such an 
act at the time when he began to compose hi* history. Hut 
BadAunl is not open to this explanation. He is not a servile 
courtier but shows the other ride of the meda l. As a bigoted 
Sunni IWliunt w«ild have very much liked the emperor to kill 
an infidel and mru the title of ghixL It i« said hi* work was 
kept lecret ; if 10 be would aot have been afraid of giving the true 
account, however much it might have becu to the displeasure ol 
Akhor. W* have therefore to regard lladiun! as a reliable 
authority for the 'Hl.ua incident.' 

As regard* ‘Arif Qandalrirl, it may be said that in order to 
relieve hi* master, IkurJin Kh to. of the responsibility lor the 
execution, ho shifted it to prince Akbar. ‘Arif wrote the work as 
a servant of Akbar and be gave the title of bis work after Use 
name of the Emperor.’ ‘ Wo cannot «ay whether ‘Arif wu a 
bigoted Mu>*alnun like Vuhuul or a liberal Mul.im like Abu-I 
Fail. But it t* *uro that when ‘Arif wrote his history, Ahl.nr 
could not havo thought of obtaining heavily reward by .laying 
an infidel. 

The reasons for which wo reject the authority of Abu-I Fad, 
Nutlm-ud-Pin and ‘Asaf Kh.tn arc also applicable to almost nil 
thoie historians who .uj^Mirt them. 'I hat imoo of them were 
contemporary authorities need not be r.ixwt«L Of tbo historic-, 
supporting Abu-I Fail, tho Ma'drir-i-Itaklnil i< a work of gnat 
Importance, written under the iwtmaagc of Kh:.n Khftnfiii 'A Id -nr 
Ralitin and KaixJ. It may be «v*d that its author would not 
have intentioniilly put the guilt of IllmO’. execution on tbo shoulder 
of hi* patron's father for ‘Abd-aMLiql is like Abti-I Kaal COnsekuR 
of the uselvMuera of acquiring merit by "laying infidel. It is 
tnio that the Mu'irir-i Kahimi shows bias in favour of Itninim 
KbOn but not at the «>*t of tbo emperor Akbar. It was written under 
the patronage of Faixi and 'Abd-ur-Kahini who were loyal servants of 

34. Vide Ifa’Iauri-RsMutf. Vot. II, p. i 
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the court- The other supporter* of Abu-1 Fail are Shaikh Ilahdad 
Fair! Sirhiiidl and Ma’ttmad KhSn. Both were written under the 
patronage of the court— Sirhindi’a patron was Shaikh Farid Bokh&rl. 
a distinguished officer of Akbar and JahAnglr ; both of them conies* 
that they ba<cd their work oa Abu-I F„ri ; none of them had the 
facility to obtain accurate knowledge of the incident. The Tarlkh-i- 
Diadi is the only work. written independently of the Mughal court, 
that agree* with Abu-1 Fail. The fact that it was written from 
outside court-influence U important, but a* we know nothing of the 
author beyond hU name, we cannot nay what opjwrtumtio* and 
equipment* he had to write the early history of Akbar'* reign. 
We know, however, that hi* work must have been composed after the 
accession of the emperor Jahangir. 

• 

The supporter* of Ni*Sm-od-Dtu’s version are only three in 
number : the Ahsan-ut-Tawlrikh, the Zubdat-ut-Tawlrlkh and the 
Bodleian Ma Ousely. 5fc The author of Ahsan-ut-Tawarlkh came 
from Persia to India in the reign of Akbar and obtained different 
office* under the government It is regarded aa an important 
authority on Eastern history and Briggs quotes from it on many 
occasions. Though hi* autboritira are many snd good, a perusal of 
the Indian section of hi* work leads os to believe that he based it on 
the Tabu t*t of NuSas-od-Dln whom b« exactly follows on this 
incident and that be add* very tittle to the stock of our knowledge 
of th* period. Beside*, the reasons for which we cannot aooept the 
version of Ntam-ad-Dtn. are also applicable to him. 

The Zubdat-ut-T ■ w.irlkh is of oours* a far more valuable 
authority. Besides his personal knowledge the author obtained much 
valuable information from his father. *Abd-ul Haq. who himself is 
the author of an historical work known a* Tftrlkh-l-Hnq<|I about 
which we have sold before. N'Cr-ul Haq wrote his work under the 
patronage of Shaikh Farid BokharL a distinguished noble of Akbar 
and Jahangir, while his father's appreciation of Akbar towards the end 
of his work place# him in the rank of Abu-1 Fail as a panegyrist 
Beside*. the perusal of Zubdat-ut-Tawirikb dealing with the history 
of HumfiyCn and the early part of Akbar’* reign, must convince ono 
that Nnr-ul-Haq owed to Nirim-od-Dln more than he acknowledged. 
His father, ‘Abd-uHlaq who was preparing the history of AkbaFe 
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reign and from whom he most have gathered information, was bom 
in 1)55 A .EL, some five year* before the death of HimO. For ail thc*c 
reasons NOr-nl-II.vi cannot be regarded as a very authority for 
the incident under discoarion. 

The value of the Bodleian Ms Ouady. M. it is difficult 
to estimate. If it U the same as the &U I). 275 of tl.e Asiatic Society 
of Bengal a* Mr. Ivuow suq^U U has little value for the latter wa» 
composed in 1655 A.D. (100.5 A. HA But even if we accept the 
opinion of Dr. Socliau liul it was written during Jahangir’s reign, 
wc cannot appraise its worth properly <«.*r we do not know anything 
either about the author or of his xnirces and equipment* 

A- for Firi.hU he agree,, with Aba -I Karl ; for in bia account 
Attn* magnanimity is Implicl though be differ, with him in alight 
detail cjj . Akhar’s touching the sword on Hum', head. The fact that 
Firi.hU wrote from ouUide oort-iMlamc* ia of imporUnoe. But 
he was n southerner restfbtg at Bljlpllr— far removed from northern 
affairs and he is not at all regarded as an original authority for the 
history of Akbar. His version. which is UMupported by any other 
historian, seems to me to be a modified account of 'Arif tiandshUrl 
whom he cites a. one of his authorities - modified so as to suit the 
truly humane character of Akbar. 

The CBpsror JahAngtrV version is also un.o|i»orted by sny 
other authority. Just as Firishu in spirit agree, with Abu-I Fail, 
so Jahangir in spirit agrees with ’Ant In Li. version their is no 
mention of A k bar's magnanimity ; Akbar did not kill HimO as he 
had already killed him in picture. 8o be ordered one of his servants 
to do this for him. The Tirlkh-i-Alfl agrees with JahAngir in the 
story of Uimn’s picture but in tbc former Akbar'. magnanimity is 
implied and iSairtra alone is responsible for the execution. 

Thus from an examination of all the authorities wc find that 
Arif Qandahr.il U the most reliable authority for the 'HimO incident’. 
There is only one among all tbc historians about whom we have 
discus**! just now— who can be regarded as a trustworthy authority 
and whose account cannot be dismissed as that of a courtly flatterer. 
He is BodSunl and even Badiuoi also is inferior to ’Arif in one 
point— he was not strictly speaking contemporary with the event. 
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§ 10. Authorities corroborating ‘Arif Qindahtuft ter rim. 

Tlio problem now may be simplified Urn. : whether wo should 
accept ‘Arif Qandahiri's version cr Bod&unl’s ? And it can bo 
easily solved for 'Arif U supported by Use only other authority 
whom we may regard os contemporary. He U BAynrid IBy&t whose 
memoirs cover the refgna of Huuayfin os well os Akbar. When 
tho incident took place IUyarid w»« at Kabul in the service of 
Mun'im Klnln. After the execution of Hint, his head was sent 
to Miin'im Khftn at Qanqaai (Afghanistan) and Mun'im Kh.ln 
sent it on to Illy arid at Kabul with i tut ruction* to hang it from 
tho Iron Gate." Brtyarid gives a rather long account of tho 
arrival of Hiatt’s head at Kibul. Bertie*, four yean later. Bftyorid 
returned to India and joined tho royal camp daring Hainan Klifln’s 
rebellion.'* Btlyarkl thus had opportunity and means to know 
about the ‘HlmO incident' even from eyo-witi>r.-»e». IUyarid says, 

*t b t* uA' t b >' ah) »'•* > 

vAU- , j* v u. rft > v'yi r>»- W U J ** r/~ 

/|ri^,i w lfai- , J Jti Jv Ijj* J 

*+r*t*»* S 

pfi Jjl, rt»j y. J * if y-Vl 

wlr> ^ I JV 

*'• «****-/ b **) fa 

"Immediately he ( HtaQ ) was token captive and this was 
reported to the king by Shfth Qaii Mahratn. who was at tliat time 
in the service of Bairtm Kban. After this that infidel was taken 
at the foot of the king’s elephant and the king said : ‘If you 
bocomc a Mu seal man, I shall spare yoor life.’ But that bastard 
Infidel did not embrace Islam. At last the king struck him with 
a sword and dnee that date he has been called JalSl-ud-Dln 



35 Mukhusor lot. J*. 

36. ibid, fol 93b— 0*a. 

37. Ibid loL l«r-«9s. 
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Muhammad Akbar Pldsblh Gbiii The head of that rile 

(model) was wot to Kabul.” 

It most be admitted that do other hbtttian, if he U not ’Arif 
QaodmhSrI who was io BairJai Khli.'. service at that time, had 
better opportunity to obtain ace orate knowledge of the event than 
Bljazld Bl>lt. There U no doubt that Blysxld wa» a bigoted 
Miusalman— the destruction of a temple at lkoare. and erection of a 
moKpie on it. aite might be given a. a typical example.” It 
may be raid that iu order to add the glory of jihAd to his palron- 
omperor'e name. UdyaUd in hi. memoirs make. Akbar kill HtmQ 
with bb own hand and gain the title orf ghlxL But it .hould be 
marked that Bhyarld wrote hi. SJukhtasar iu 1590-91 A. I). 
(999 A. II.) in obedience to royal order — at a time wl»e« Akbar 
would not have at all agreed to do tuch an act. Bflyaild 
would not have dared to write what mud have been diddled by the 
emperor, had it not been the bar* truth. Uijaild wa. a BnUwnl 
Wgt or .toward of tho kitchen under IlumAyOo. Ho had not the 
learning and knowledge of Aba-I Fail and NirAm-ud-Dln-hi. 
i. contially a plain man', narrative ; and it b from plain narrative! 
like those of Janbar and Bsyartd rather tin. a tboeoof the learned 
scholar* who colour evenU after their owa fashion, that we are 
more likely to obtain glim,-* of truth. It i. significant that 
Abu-I Fail who largely draws up>» Bhyai id differs with him on Uib 
incident. On the whole we do not ace why Blyaild should have 
written a false version of the death of UbaO and even if ho would have 
liked to do it. he could out hare done eo a. a royal servant. Beside* 
as BAyaild inform, us. out of the nine copie, of hi. work, two went 
into Abu-I Fail's and one into the Imperial Library. 

The joint testimony of Bay arid and 'Inf IfandahArl i. sufficient 
to overthrow the ver.ioo« of Abu-I Fail. Nixaw-od-Din aid all other 
historian, who enppnrt them, aid ie certainly more weighty ami 
valuable than that of Bnaruni. Even if we bad no other authority 
to support them, we should have arcqfed the version of 'Arif and 
Blyaild- but we have several other authoritie. who corroborate 
their account and enable ns with more certainty to reject the 



3A Mukhtjur— id ijrb. 
12 
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version of Badiuni. We dull deal with them in chronological 
order: 

(1) The fir»t U Muhammad Stall Watfft, the author of 
Majfimi'-uI-Akhbdr. A ahoct account of the author i« given in Haft- 
Iqlim." He tint attached himielf to Shih5b-ud-I)In Ahmad Khfto 
and after hi. death <1590-91 A. D.. 099 A. H > to Sipih.Siir 
•Abd-ur-Rahlm KLln KhSnSn. Later on he entered the aervice of 
Akbar. Therefore he had aome opportunity to gather information 
about the hi. tory of Akta’. rrign. Muhammad Sharif exactly 
agree, with Bayaxld and like lUjaxld doc. not refer to Bair .Ira 
Khan', port in the execution of HlmQ s 

oia d S - ; o-| yj yj# fi*y 

J Hl g ^iljl Jt>, .Uilj 

C* 1 Mr-*t i/r* ; ** — t>* 

•*. uyyl wi il) y ^ 4i fcil ^ J ; JiJ Uj* 

“In the midet of the conflict HlmQ fell down, being wounded 
by an arrow and the Hiaduathani and the Afghan force* af|»raUd 
from one another like .moke from fin and turwd their face from 
the oonfliet and fled. Numerous men were killed. And HlmQ went 
to the loweit pit of hell, being struck by HU Majeaty’a .word which 
acted like diamond." 

(2) The next work that corroborate. thU view U Raurnt-ut- 
Tihirtn. It. author. Tahir Muhammad, began to compos hi. hUtory 
in 1602-3 <1011 A. H.) and completed it four year, later after the 
accfMion of Jahangir. He waa already more than twenty year* at 
Akbar 1 * court when he began bia work, for he uya he entered 
Akbar’. service in the year 1579 A.D. (987 A. H.). Tahir Muhammad 
givea the following account : 

•'**-) ,'y- J* 1 *>*>*- f— - J* ** 

U J - X ' r'j». el'rf I;,' 



i9- Hot 3» b 5»<*. M«. No «*!. A. S. D. 

Majiml-ui-Akhble, tot ***, M,. No. 1 19 . lad ia Office. 
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J>i- •-£*. ^U. t Dj / *-V 3ft jk*** <y -!• 

* y i <*}*) r^*- 1 - — *■ ^' ] 3J : **•*• -•« b, r* *4-; 

*'• J-A/ jl< Mf jflU. «r^| IJ;,I M ^ i, ) jyj j 



“Shilh Qall Muhrara himself approached HlmD who «U seated 
on the howdah of the elephant and broach t him to the pre.ence 
of tho king. In accordance with the request of Bairim Khftn 
tho kins fleshed hi* »wonl oa HimQ by way of religious 

warfare.” 

(3) One important work, composed daring A k bar’s reign 
but written independently of the Mughal coart supports this view. 
It is the Haft-IqUa of Amin Ahmad Rial, completed in 1593-94 AD. 
(1002 A.H.). It is a graphical ,, well as biographical encyclopaedia. 
Amin Rflst was a native of Ray. The author's fir»t cousin, tQjwAjft 
Giyas Beg (the father of the famous Nnr Jahln Begarn) rose to n 
position of great indueoce under Akbar. and was subsequently 
distinguished as I'tiaUd-od-Diula, the all powerful waiir of JahAngtr. 
Writing of Agra. Atnln ahowers praises upon Akbar of whom 
he .peaks in the present lease, and various indications i»int to hia 
having visited India while the great emperor waa still on the throue. 
IIo seems to have made good use of this opportunity for collecting 
information about tho country of which be gives fairly drtailod 
account from (ho earliest time* down to Akbar .”*• Amin Rtrl’s 

account is important as offering an independent view of the affair. 
For the Indian portion of the history he relice mainly upon tho 
TabaqSt-i-Akhiri bat he differs with XirAm-ad-Dln about the 
'HimQ incident.’ Amin Rail write* tho following while narrating 
the career of HlmO nnder ‘Adli's reign : 



41. Rauiat-ut-Tahirtn. fol js;*. Ms. No. S. BdhSr Library. There 
is a gap in the Beitiih Museum Ms. Or. 168 «oocrtnmg the early period of 
Akbar'* reign. So the abort paragraph relating Hlmi'* death docs not 
occur there. 

4>- «a Halt Iq»m, A. S. R Test. Pascd* I. p. iii. by Rhin Sahib 

Mania vl 'Abd-ui Muqudir. 
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«-fl- ,o yJJ K Ji. ^ ,o , 

C«a<u ,aI , J-! O^f ^>, .i-i'J l^'.» .sJjJ 

*'• J 5 ^ 

“At Delhi nimo fought with Tnrdl Beg Khlm one of the 
noble* of the victori«ne »t»te, and overcame him. In the end he 
wae put to death by the king" 

(4) The other work* which corroborate thia view were 
oompoaed during the reign of JakAngfr. One of them U Makluan- 
i-AfgbAnt who.* author Ni'matullah held the office of hutorio- 
gtapher at the Court of JahAnglr. HU father KhwAja Hablbullah 
of Herat wa. for thirty-ive yeurn in the nervice of Akbar and from 
him he oould hare obtained good information regarding Akbnr’e 
reign. NiWulUh completed hi. work i. 1613 A.D (1021 A.H). He 
wrote it at the command of NawAb Khln JahAn Lodt, a high 
official of JahAngtr’ • government, who had nm«d lUJl Min Singh 
and prince 8a!tm daring Akbnr’e reign. Ni'matullah, while dealing 
will) the reign of Shtr ShAh. aaya that hi. nource. are NirAm-od- 
Dln and Abu-I Fail but hen be doea not agree wUh any of them. 
Hia account la a» folio wa t 

* ..A , a„» lU* AiAlod ^ Ji' Ji. JI ,11 

oJjy j,A-m I, *,*• J -H S > r ‘-fr 1 /*? «•>»' lj 

•a— >* >;/* a) 1 J \J>f y •WV J/ Mil.;,,* Jr ^L., 
V<hA> ,oi»AL.»o t . 1I ,^A 

"• i.+l whlAu. 

“Shah Quit Khln led the elephant to Babur [ miaUke for 
Akbar); and. di, mounting Hcmoon. presented him before the 

monarch Ifemoon. when curried before Akbar, breathed 

hU laet ; but the Emperor, with hie own hand, aeverod the head 

43 Hah Iqfcn. M. .Mb, A. A BM. No. 183 Abo lot. .j 5 b. M*. 
No. 706. Curtco coUeetioo. 

44 . Makhxan-i-AfgUol foL nob. Mv No. . 00 . A S. B. . tot. 11 *. Mv 
No. lox A. S. B. 
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of that infidel from file body, and assumed from that moment, the 
title of Akbar Padishah Chari. 0 * ‘ 

(5) The next work-Madan-i-Akhblr-l-Ahmadl— wa» 

composed independently of the the Mughal court. It was completed 
about the yw*r 1614 A.D. (1023 A H ) by Ahmad bin BahbaL A. it ia 
cited as aa authority in die Makhjan-i-AfghinL which was composed 
in 1613 A.D. (1021 A.H.), it aeecns to have been written a few yeare 
earlier. Iu version U aa followa : 

vV* *-4-; >r*~ 1 J\ + * 

) )l ji* yh J,yf if <M l i-» 1; c lA i l’l oilAX*- 

V>,* , J'f -** •# «/*- 

, „UU. Ji. J )l o«i oilkloil „f J,A. .-T /♦« 

uAu *? 1 •»*.' •>»-/* 

Jt*. !, ^ r > i i 1 u* 1 -* *y > j *** j y* 

; ,i ji oijy *,** *4y< ‘- ClJI j ** *“ J 

*'• W-Ai j 

"When everyone of the heroes was approaching the royal 
presence and obtaining what he dcired. Shih Quit Khfta Mahram 
brought in illmtl. bound, to the royal camp. He did not spoak 

even after repeated questioning | by tbe king ) By way 

of religious warfare and for the reward of a war upon infidels 
the king himself struck him with aword and then asked Kawfib 
KbJn Khlndo and Shaikh Oadtl also to gain the reward of 
religious warfare. They too noe by one fleshed their sword on 
Hlmd and cleansed the world from the imparity of his existence. 
His head was sent to K ib.il and his body was carried to the capital 
city of Delhi where it was gibbetted by way of warning." 



«. Dorn — History of tbe Afghan*— V el I L. p. I7& The line that 
follows in fcm. 'The dead body he ordered to be can oe a dunghill', does not 
occur in any of the too Mss. at the Labeary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
I base consulted. 

*4. Ma'dan-i Akhtdr-i-AhmaA lot 155b. Ms. No. III. India oSce. 
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The Ma‘dan-i-Akhbdri Ahmadi essentially agree, with ‘Arif 
in saying that Akbar .truck HlmO with hia sword and he was 
helped by Bair.un KhAn in this action. It agree*, with Uiyazld in 
ascribing the spirit of bigotry in Akbar. In BlyaiM we find 
Akbar tempting HlmQ to accept Islam and in Ma'dan-i-Akhbftr we 
find him asking BairAm and Shaikh Oadi‘i to earn the merit 
or reward of slaying an infidel The Ma‘dan-i-AkbbAr corroborate, 
the evidence of Badiunt as regard, the part taken by Shaikh 
GadA'i. I have not foand any other work corroborating the statement 
of B&yazld that Akbar induced HlmO to embrace Islam and that 
of Ahmad that Akbar himself asked BairAm KhAn to slay HlmO 
to earn the merit of a war upon infidels. The Ma'dan-i-Akhbar 
offer, an independent version of the event and the fact that the 
authors of both Makhsan-i-Afghlal and TArikh-i-SalAtln-i-AfAghana 
mention it as one of their authorities, .how. that it was ooiuidrred 
a valuable work. There mart have been good reason why the 
author of Mskhwn-i-Afghlul accepted it. version while rejecting 
that of NixIm-ad-Dln and Abu-1 Fail both of whom be cite, 
among hia authorise#. 

(6) A (7) Two other work, also corroborate the fourth version— 
those two which were quoted by Mr. Vincent Smith and on the 
strength of which he rejected the ‘current story.' They are the 
T»rtkh-i-8aUuin.i-AfAghana of Ahmad YldgAr and Van den 
Brooch's F ragmen turn in de Lnet. It ha. been already poioted out (in 
the beginning of this paper) that they were not at all contemporary 
authoritica and they are not at all sufficient to overthrow tho 
statement of BodAuoL But they are of some importance a*, 
supplying corroborative evidence. 

In Ahmad YldgAr we find the account as follows : 

>> Jti J* ^ vA * 1 ^ 

/A Jo*- fa Ji. fa I, J* J 

HAob ;r h-. M-.; Jii j I; ^ W„l Uo 

Jj* (X c ! ' J ’ '•‘-f/ wV? 
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“When Shih Qnll Beg w told of whit had oocumd, he 
came up to the elephant, and brought it into the pretence of 
BnirAra Khan. BairSm Khln. after prostrating himself, and returning 
thank*, cau*ed HtmBn to descend from the elephant ; after which he 
bound hU hand*, and took him before the young and fortunate Prince, 
and raid, ‘A* this U our first auoeeaa, let Your Highnrss’s own august 
hand emit* this infidel with the .word.’ The Prince, accordingly 
struck him. and divided hU head from hi. andean body."** 

Pieter van den Broecke give* the following account : 

‘‘Hemou waa wounded in the eye by an arrow daring the 
fighting, and was forced to fly, but was captured and brought back 
by Couli-Gai [Kuli Khan M.kraa). He wa. brought before 
Achabar. who had ha.tened up on hearing of the rout of the 
Pathana ; at the request of Ooulinghan he cut off the head of tl>e 
prisoner with hil scimitar, and ordered it to be fixed on the gate of 
Deliy, a crime nnworthy of a prince."" 

It may be interesting here to note that although the later 
writers down to the times of KhAfl Khln accepted the official 
or Abu-1 Fail’s version, we find one among them givit* a different 
account. He is Rai Brindaben. the aotbor of Lubb-ut-TawBrlkh-i- 
Hind. composed in 1694-65 A. D. (1106 A. H ). He .ay*, 

rWy ^ J***\jj 

J «■»**-; J «*---**N «* .-*• /if tiij 

"• ) )* I# » 



47. Tirfkh-.-Sali«n : AfBgkana lot 1 1 jb llbi. A S. B. Mx No. 114 , 
UA. 197b, BGKir M*. No. 4 s. 

48. Elliot and I>iw»oo — Mitocy ot Ind.a as told b, its o«ti htUon.pt- 
Vol v. p. 65-eC. 

49. Ho, land and Batwrjoc-D* Last’s 'Deter**.* of lodu and 
Fragment of Ind^o history.’ p. 141-141. 

Jo. Lubb-U-TaWbikh. A. S. B. Sk. No. 161, loL SBt. 
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“Shah Quit Khan captured HimQ lying wounded on the 
elephant on which he was mounted and brought him before the king. 
According to one version the king by way of religion* warfare, 
while according to the other. BairSrn Khin killed him with Lie 
•bar 1 1 .pear." 

A later work— Mirfit-t-4ftlb-num*. which was written between 
1601 and 1803 A.D, accept, the verrioo of ‘Arif Qandahllrl. It waa 
composed by the prime minister of Shih 'Alain, ‘Abd-ur-Itahmin 
Shihnawflr Khan. He make* Akbar directly re»pon»ible for the 
death of IlioiQ. 



, U ') J' A >**> * -H - 1 ) J “< 

ai A-vyj 

f )<•***** ^U.1* Jt, Jj*, 

jjili.lWUj Jiitljil J^p-I 

**• ** >JOj^ 

“A few days afUr report came that HtmO the grocer had styled 
himself VikramSjit and waa aspiring to sovereignty and with 70,000 
horsemen, huge artillery aod 1 .W 0 war elephants was causing 
dlaturbance. On bearing this sews 'Albar) proceeded to extirpate 
him. In the envirooa of Paoipat bo put HlmO to death and 
triumphantly entered Delhi” 



9 U. CbuelutioH. 

To sum up. we reject the story of Akbar's magnanimity and 
refusal to slay a fallen infidel and accept the version that Akbar 
struck HtmO with sword without any hesitation io order to gain the 
title of ghizl and the reward of jib»d. First, because this version 
is supported by the contemporary authorities. Secondly, it is 
supported by others who, if not contemporary, wrote towards the 

SI. Mirit i-itab-aunO. A. S. B. Ms Cueim Collection. II. 3 «$, lot. 
30 . a-b. 
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end of Akbar 1 * and the early part of Jahangir’* reign. Thirdly, 
it ia corroborated by the evidence of several historian. who wrote 
independently of the Mughal court. Only one historian of this class 
support, the view of Abo-I Fail- the .other of T*rikh+D«ldl 
Fourthly, while we can siwpect that AbuJ Fail. Ni«iu>-od-l>Ui and 
all their uipportere excepting B«l5unl and ‘Abdullah labout whom 
we know nothing) were guUty of wni-don ami COnaiiMion in order 
to supprnu the defects of their patron, we cannot reninuably lay any 
charge of falsification oo the .uppwter. of thU version. It may be 
argued that those historian., who .tale that Akber killed HluiQ iu order 
to be ghOil, do so U. order to add glory to hi. name -glory a. they 
understood it. To thia argument it may be pointed out that theme 
who wrote under the patronage of tko cmiwrer Mnsaeif like * Arif, 
BAyaild. Muhammad Sharif and Tftiiir Mnkuwnad, knew quite 
well that their patron would very much dislike to add such glory to 
hi* name for all these works w -f* written at a titno when Akber 
had already shown great leaning towards the Hindus and Hinduism. 
And those, who wret- independently of the Mughal court like Amin 
R*«t Ahmad bin lUhbal and others, had no good reason to make 
false statement in order to add glory to the name of ouo srith whom 
they hnd no connection. Wo do not find in their srritings any 
evidence of hostility agaiixt Akber; eo the argument that they vranted 
to vilify tho emperor cannot be maintained. 

At regard, such minor ds tails— whether Bairim Khln bogged 
Akbar to slay Hlmd with hi. own hand in order to obtain tho dtlo 
of gfihsl. or whether Akbar induced Him Q to embrace I.lam, as 
Bftyaild says, or whether Akbar oo hit own initiative .truck HlraO 
and o.kodBaii*m and others to participate in the jihid, as Ahmad 
bin llehbnl states, we cannot come to a sure conclusion. It was 
quite natural on the i«rt of Bairim Khio to requeet the prince to 
obtaiD the title of gbsrl by fishing his ssrotd oo the infidel captivo; 
but this fact is mentioned ncithw by the two contemporary authorities 
nor by tho authors of Majlmi'-nl-AkUtfr. Uaft Iqltm, Ma‘dan- 
i-Akhbftr and Makhxan-i-AfghXoL As regards BairSm’s part iu 
tbc action we are a bit more certain ; it is mentioned by the majority 
of the historians as well as by ooc of the contemporary authorities— 
‘Arif QandahSri. So we may awe;* that Bairim Khan helped the 
king in the execution of HtmQ. 

13 
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In conclusion we may record the ‘HimO incident' as follows : 
Shah Qull KhJn Mahnm brought the wounded HlmQ before the 
king. Akbar struck him with sword in older to gain the reward of 
jihid and the title of ghdri. Rairfrn Khin followed him and fleshed 
his sword on the captive. From this we may safely oonrlude that 
Akbar wax bom an orthodox Mussulman. sharing the bigotry of 
hU coutcmponxrire and that hi* kind disposition aid broad humanity 
were the development of ki» maturer year*. 

The ‘HimO incident’ illustrates the way in which history k 
falsified when it breomo the hand-u.aid of dewpotUm. 
lie .tory of Akbar'. magnanimity wa. probably invented 
or at lend made current by tbo emperor hW-If who in hii later 
life could not justify Ua action -tbe T*rlkh-I-Alfi k tho find work 
to mention it It wax naturally accepted aid exaggerated by Abu-1 
Fuel who regarded that a j.hid wood te.ull in 'fancied merit’ and 
had no real efficacy aid who wa. ever anxious to hide the defect- of 
hia patron. Nu.iu-ud-Din arem* to have avoided the matter and 
U guilty of oo.ix.iou rather than of ccmmisaioo. Tho wonder is how 
ItaUuni accepted tho story.” Tie story originat'd and gained 
ground because it xuited the truly great character of Akbar as it 
developed in hia mature years The halo that gathered round the 
personality of the emperor and which di*taacc of yearn only enhanced 
helped the development of the story and contributed to its popularity. 
Later historian, of the l?th and 18* centuries excepting 
RAi Brindaban and 'Abd-or-Raluufta, all accepted it without any 
hesitation or least doubt The acceptance of the story by 
medern icholsn beginning from Dow is partly accounted for 
by this fact as well at their failure to consult all the authorities 
for the incident. To Mr. Vincent Smith belongs tlic credit 
of first rejecting the current story. But his conclusion has 
been accepted or rejected, for reasoos alrrady stated, according 
to the likings and disliking* of authors who have written general 



31 . One thing ■« should not UU to oc«r : behind the bitter sectarian 
prejudices and torcible censures at Akbar'* religious policy that fill his pages, 
there is the ccurtier. greedy to seek royal Uvour and nc 4 - .thout veneration 
lor the royal person. Badiuci a hostile to Akbar only where he deviated from 
orthodox Islam. SchcUrs hare placed too much confidence in his veracity. 
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histories since the publication of hi. article and his monograph 
on Akbar. The present investigation. bawd on an exhaustive study 
of all available materials, discredits the current story of Ahbar’s 
magnanimity and hardly. I believe, leaves any room for any difference 
Of opinion.* * 
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Professor Dr. R. C. MajumdAr. M. A.. Ph. D. -ho has kindly j-ocured lor 
mo some M« on loan (tom the In- a Otic* Lieary. London, and pertnusion 
to UM the Impend and BO Mr Lteffcs as aid as the Library ol the Asiatic 
Society ol Bengal and has kindly revised lb* P.per , to Sir J. N. Sailor. Kt. 

C. L E le* the generous toon of hn Ms ; to Dr. W. H. A. Slddln.. M. A, Ph. 

D. . for hi* kindness m helping me m undastandmg and translating d.fficull 
Persian -otds and phrases and to Sham^ u ^.1.1emi , M. Hidlyct Husain, Ph. 
D.. Kh5n Bahadur lor kindly oflermg esc UtiUies at the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. I must also acknowledge my debt to Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
D. Litt., Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books a Mrs., 
British Museum • to the LAeariaa, India Ottce IJbrary ; and to Ml. A. J. 
Arberry, AssisUnt Keeper of Of xnUl Books and Mm India Office Library 
for their kindness in helping me in various nays in oao-.-ton with manuscripts 
in the British Museum and India Office Library. London. 
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AN OLD-JAVAXESE INSCRIPTION OF 
TI1E SAKA YEAR 841. 



HlMAXHC BlICiAS Sahkar ILL 
( Research scholar. IW. 1’niveraity I. 

This inscription Moos* to the reign of king Tulo^i.g mod 
ha- boon incised on a set of lirw copper-plates. It ii a matter 
of great regret that the exact fiod->pot of thii record it not known. 
Dr. Krora' remark*, however, that there are somo placc-nainet in 
the inscription which we find earlier in central and then aUo in 
Ku.tmi Java and that among the people mentioned we ootno acrou 
n religiou* functionary (iwirhgang) of DHag and an inmate of 
tlie oloUter of SiddhakArya belonging to Dirtig. The reference to 
Dllng U not however of great importance. unless other plaoe-namot 
of thii inscription are found in the Di*og-rogioo. For. in the 
intcriptlon of Kent bang Arum*, wboee fiod-spot ia exactly known, 
the sixth rflma m*gama» it "the maker of the itooe for the 
free-held, (named) S. Srt. father of Bukang. hailing from Pihyang" 
(pi. If, 13). He that came to Kembang Anim in Jogjakarta from 
a far-otT place- The reputation of Dirng in spMtoal matter* 
wai tuch that it wa. found necessary on many festive occasions to 
invite people (mainly religiou*) from that region. For finding 
out the We of the intcriiKioo. it i* Mcssmiy therefore to make 
a detailed examination of the geographical names of this inscription 
and search them in other record* of Java. This has led me to the 
following result*. It ha* been found, for example, that the names 
of Layang. Iintakan. Wro. Kaaugihan. Turumaogamwil. Miramirah, 
Pika tan, I>atar, Wangkmju. Srangan. Manggulnngi. Matanun, 
KabanySgSn. Wags, Kahuripan.Talaga. Gilikan. Fnkalangkyangan and 
WatuWatn are also found in other inscriptioos of Java. Whenever the 
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